il- 
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Devoted to the Dissemination 


Vou. V. W ASILIING" 


CLOSE OF THE 


With this number Tre Rervsuic closes its 


7 £ 


fifth volume. For the substantial encourage- 
ment received, the publishers return their 
thanks. They have 


good their early pledges, and the earnest 


endeavored to make 


recegnition which has greeted their effor 
leads them to believe that they have ex- 
ceeded, rather than fallen short, of 
measure promised, 

The Centennial year will be one of the 
It will be 


crowded with incidents worthy of histori¢ 


most important in our history. 


preservation, and will give birth to events 


which will rekindle the loyalty and patriot- 


ism of every section. To faithfully recor 





the leading events of the year, to give direc- 


+ 


tion, by wise counsel and earnest s 





tions, to the patriotic impulses of the pe opl e, 


to keep in view the best methods of admin- 
istering government,developed by the experi 
ence of acentury, and to hold up intelligence 
as the safeguard essential tothe future safety 


of the nation, will be among the lead 











features of the work to be accomplished. 

Tue Repvsiic will continue to advocate 
those principles which secure to the citizen 
the large 


sistent with the public good. 


st degree of personal freedom con- 


It will advocate the election and appoint- 
ment to office, whether Municipal, State or 
+ 


National, of men whose record for honesty, 


loyalty and ability is above suspicion, be-| 
lieving that these traits are absolutely essen- 


tialto the public safety. 


| 


' | 
wisdom and experience may commend in our | 


* Po | 
Free School System, it will, nevertheless, op- | 


‘ON, D. C., DECEMBER, 


FIFTH VOLU 


| glorious 


jing 


ev oat 


Molit ical Informution. 


ME OF « THE REPUBLIC.” 
pose any change that has for its object the 
division of the public school funds, or the 
introduction into the schools of sectarian 
influences, 

it will at all times 
is due, and friendly criticism whenever or 
wherever deserved. The welfare of the 





cive credit, where credit 





Nation shall ever be kept in view, and 
the opinions of individuals, and the policy 


of parties, will be sustained or condemned 


according to the influence they exert for 
cood or evil. 

Tt will endeavor to present with each num- 
ber a faithful record of current political 
events, departmental doings, legislative pro- 
ceedings, both State and National, when 
bearing upon questions of public interest, 


ind such other items as may be worthy ot 





rvation. 
The approaching. struggle for the Presi- 





dency will be one of the most important in our 
history. The forces of disloyalty, ignorance 
and partizan malice, will be combined to 
overthrow the Republican party and the 


vork it has performed. To defeat 


| this combination, the press must be watch- 


ful and active, entightening the people 


keeping before them the true issues, furnish- 





facts aud figures that will repel attack, 
und form the basis of a correct judgment as 
assailed. 





to the merits of the party 

In this work, Tue Repustic will endeavor 
RM its 
ee rgies to secure the perpetuity of the Re. 
| pul jlican party, as the best, if not the only 


to show increased activity, 


While it will favor any improvement that | means, to ensure an honest and economical 


administration of government, and an im,- 
partial execution of the laws. 


| 
: 
: 
b 
| 
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TILE OHIO ELECTION. 


The result of the recent Ohio election} the main, Democratic, and are also open from 


é 


presents features worthy of careful study.|the south to Kentucky reinforcements, as 








Casually glancing at a comparative table of well as to those from Indiana 


majorities, it is difficult to account for the The counties thus indicated as giving an 





remarkable differences that are seen. <A increased Democratic vote, foot up more than 
county will be noticed as giving an increased | one-third of the total increase claimed for the IT 
tepublican vote and majority. Another, inflation policy. The larger proportion of 
lying contiguous, foots upa Democratic gain. | the farmers in these counties are ‘dyed in 
Possibly this county has been Republican, | the wool’? Democrats, being, in the main, 
while the other one has been known as disaf- | descendants of settlers from Virginia and Ken- 
fected, or even Democratic, for two or three! tucky. They are, in part, carved out of the 
years past. But closer examination solves | old Virginia and United States Military Res- 
many of the difficulties. It will be observed | ervations. 

’ gains are almost entirely Turning to the southeastern part of the 
in the old party strongholds, as on the | State, and several counties projecting west- 


Western Reserve, along all the principal lines | W2rd into the center and it will be found that 


that the Republican 


of railroad, and in the large cities and towns | the Democracy there, also, show increased 
of the State. Wherever the population is majorities. The counties from which they 
readily accessible; wherever it was easily |come border on West Virginia, and their 

a * 13 “wes are larcely iron-worline and coal 
reached by the open messengers and avenues industries are tere ly iron-working and coal 
mining. It will be seen, too, that Republi- 


of intelligence, as the press or political forun 
there will be found notable cains for Goy-|¢au counties adjacent to the river, and also 








ernor IHlayes aud the Republican policy of / controlled by the same industries, return, in 


greenback appreciation and financial integ-|™0st instances, decreased majorities, when 
- . | “aT . ee 
ae |compared with the vote of 1873, or, more 


Wes eee ee oes ees 
On the other hand, there are many counties | Us tinetly stil!, with that of 1872. 

in Ohio which show increased Democratic; “+ Portion of the remarkable Democratic 
: # 1 : — increase sho\ vave occurred it ir 

gains. There are Belmont, Hardin, Highland, i lerease sho Ji to] aie urre 4 i 1 the iron 

Mahoning, and Washington, which reversed | and coal counties bordering on West Virginia, 
; g, ani as eton, w S 

their former positions, and supported Allen | is due to the depression of business, and con- 

ir 108 8, ¢ $ a ! H 


: sequent dissatisfaction : 1¢ re is > 
in the recent struggle, : equent dissatisfaction: much more is due, 





; against their vote 
- “ : ~ however, to proximity to neighboring States 
for Noyes, in 1873. A glance at the accom- | !Owever, to proximity to neighboring States 
: ya ‘ whence colonizatio1 yas easy. 3 3 
panying map of Ohio, will show that Belmont, —_ Ba ; colonization wen cae But the 
; Ree history of the canvass will also show another 
Mahoning and Washington are on the bor- . 
der of West Virginia, and that Highland is 


but one county removed from the Ohio river, 


thing, and that is, that it was just in these 
counties that the Republican tight against 
inflation was most feebly conducted. It is 





bordering on Kentucky. Hardin is agricul- : : 
aie te ie {to be observed also that the Republican vic- 
ne « >» Wes « | * er Poa »| F P . 

tural, and in the west and center of the ltory is due to an increased vote in the central 
State. In ¢ ies bordering liana. | ei : - . 
State. In the counties bordering on Indiana, | parts of the State, and in the more populous 





and on those near West Virginia, there seems | .onyties of Hamilton and Cuyahoga, where 
to have been a suspiciously large inerease in | the depression of business had been, and still 
the Democratic vote. This is especially the is. most severely felt: but where that fact 
case with regard to those counties contiguous = led to sii investigation of the causes 


to Indiana, which generally sustain that thereof, and consequently to a more intelli- 





party. gent acceptance and understanding of the 
How much this increase resulted from the | principles controlling the situation. 

friendly offices of neighboring inflationists in The following official statement of the vote 

the State of Indiana, can only be surmised — for Governor is valuable for comparison and 

not proven, The next tier of counties are, in reference: 
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GOVERNOR — 18. | To exhibit the extraordinary character of 


aia Hayes,| Allen, Odell, | the contest, it will only be necessary to state 


| 
Aaniie owe 2 % | the total votes for several years past, and 


























Allen - = - = >! thus give at a glance the remarkable in- 
Ashland - - - - | é reat 
Ashtabula + - - crease shown in October last: 
Athens - - - ° | : be x 5 
Auglaize - - - WWotal vote Ol S72 cssstessascsssotecdesessDLosnoe 
Belmont - - - - | “6 ‘6 
Brown - - - - | 
Butler - - = e | 6c“ 6“ 
Carroll - - - 6s 6c 
Champaign ~ - - coos 
Clarke - - - These figures show 
ie oe aa | An increase in 1875 over 1872 of...... 72,913 
Columbiana = - - ve ‘¢ 1875 over 1873 of...... 143,790 
nee: lll “© 1875 over 1874 of......125,243 
ee r - - The vote for 1872, given ahove, is that for 
arke - - - = 
pin : : > Secretary of State, cast in October of that 
elaware * - as : 
E - - - - year. The Presidential vote is a little larger: 
- Sees i Veteior 1870.255... . 592.668 
witton eee ae | Presidential vote in “Ohio, 1872. .......026,173 
—— * Z - s Increase in 1875......... sesseasuniecvess 00,200 
FeEAULA - = - A ance 2 a 
Greene = - - According to the United States census of 
Guernsey - - - tor On 
Hamilton : - - 1870, the population of Ohio was 2,665,260. 
Hancock - - - ‘ 
Havdin, i i = A The Presidential vote of 1872, may be regard- 
ee FO ed, from the nature of the issues involved, as 
Highland - - - » faires sj] ast of the voting strenct 
Salus « . ; } the fairest possible test of the voting stre ngth 
——* 7 : : of that State, and of the proportion the 
uron - - - - ? : 
Jackson - = . voters bear to the whole population. Accord- 
Jefferson - - - - : " . 
Knox - = 5 = ing to that vote, the proportion of voters 
Lake - - - - cae . P . a gs 
Lawrence - - a was within a small fraction of one in four and 
—. penn hierar rr, a seven-eighths of allthe inhabitants. This 
ql aa is a very remarkable percentage, and shows 
Madison - 5 ? _ how very nearly the entire vote of the State 
Mahoning - - - ’ A 
Marion - - - - must have been cast. Under such a condi- 
Medina - - * r ve 
pp ss = = - tion it is not probable that there were over 
Mercer - > = 
Miami - - - - fifteen thousand stay-at-home voters. But 
Monroe - - ~ 5 ‘ . ree 59 
Montgomery - = es allowing that the total vote of Ohio in 1872, 
Morgan - - - - n 
ae - ‘ < polled and unpolled, was 542,668. The vote 
ee aaa omnne in 1875, being 592,668, would show an in- 
Hoe a Oa eee crease of 50,000 voters. This is certainly an 
‘ = 
2a r r x astounding fact, if it is legitimate, and shows 
ae t ling fact, if it is legitimate, and sl 
7 = = that the increase of population has been 
: = : much beyond the usual average. The fol- 
ichlane - - = owing table of population and the increase 
Richland 3) ] g table of lat 1 tl 
O3s - - - - | . ‘ ‘ " inns ° 
Sandusky - - - =] D  9:358 | at each decade, will illustrate this even more ‘ 
3 eg ae forcibly. The figures given are from the 
- ta aigae United States census, up to 1870: 
Summit. - - - - ~ - — - a 
Trumbull - - - - lINCR 
Tuscarawas - - zm roran {2 ~ iad 
Union, - - - - - YEAR. POPULAT'N. | 5, jee 
+ Aig ° - = ale = = aes 
Warren - - - - j 2 QQ ¢ | 458. @€08 
Washington - - - - UBSSO. ccvsvcs: ssrevewesceceense 937,903} 456,608 
ee” 1840 sesseese vresessesee sevens) 1,519,467) 581,564 
Wood - - ° 1850.. 1,980,: 329) 460,862 





Wyandott  - GOW orivrsstererce ie 2,339,511} 359,182 
|.) | ae 2,665,260) 325,751 


1875; (estimated)... Dusesce 2'955,501, 290,241 





Majority for Hayes over Allen, 
ee Overall, - - 


19 
2,958ie © 6 0) coe 
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The estimate for 1875, is based on the pro- 


portion of one vote in four and seven-eights of | 


the whole population,as already shown by the 
Presidential vote of 1872. If we take this 
remarkable increase for the first five years 
of the current decade, as legitimate and use it 
as an estimate for the population of Ohio in 
1880, we shall have the following result : 
Total increase on the basis given up 

LOVATO covcstere!« cesses: eenseeisesssss-1/ OSU; 20% 








Total population. ...... .occccce seccesess 3) 240, 142 

If, however, the fractions are left out and 
put the proportions at one in five, which the 
general conditions establish as a fair basis 
for estimating both the total and electoral 


populations, the following will be the resuit: | 


.. 2,665,260 


ssosvs, O92, 008 


Total population in 1870...... Breet 
Total vote reported in 187 
Kstimated population in 1875, 
FUN AVG) sscocsese 
Allaged increase for five years...... 


For the decade at that rate......... 





2,963,340 
BOS 080 








[t will thus be seen that the gain would 
be larger than for the ten years between 
1830 7and 1840, when Ohio was the ‘Far 
West’? and attention was turned in that 
direction. The increase of votes is however 
not an honest one, for it is impossible that 
there has been anything like such a growth. 


uninatien of the counties in which 





this remarkable increase is most evident, 





it the truth ofthis opinion. Nearly 
three years of the tive that have passed since 
le last census was taken, have been years 
of business depression, According to Dem- 
ocraiic and inilation oratory, they have been 
It is certain that 


It is also certain 





saster. 


years of great 


emigration has lecreased, 





that Ohio inereases, year by year, the pro- 






portion of enterpri persons, who go from 


her midst to seek 


fortune and position in 
other States. Most persons would suppose, 
with no more than cursory examination, that 
there was nothing whatever in the material 
situation of Ohio to warrant a belief that she 
had grown more rapidly than has been the 
case in the most prosperous of preceding 
decades. Further analysis will testify to 
the correetness of this view. How, then, can 
the large increase of votes be accounted for ? 
Simply enough, when we trace the localities 


é 


in which it 1s mostly found. 


616,169 | 
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The counties bordering on Indiana are, to 





a large extent, agricultural in character. In 
| the second tier east, there are a number of 


small manufacturing centers. Taking the 


counties north from Hamilton, and it will be 
| found that of the nine on the Indiana line, 
i five are Democratic; the others, including 
| Hamilton, are now Republican. The next 
| tier east, excluding Clermont, are nine in 
| With 
| the exception of Mercer and Putnam in this 


| number, of which six are Democratic. 


| tier, the other nine Democratic counties of 
Allen, Anglaize, Butler, Darke, Defiance, 
Henry, Mercer, Montgomery, shelby and Van 
| Wert, show a remarkable increase in popu- 
lation, if the gain in the Democratic majori- 
| ties is any indication. 
| It is not necessary to tabulate the popula- 
tion in detail. A careful summary of the 
total will be suflicient. The nine counties 
indicated had, in 1870, according tothe U. 8. 
census of that date, a population of 246,178 
persons, or nearly one-eleventh of the whole. 
Their full vote in 1872 was 49,251. This gives 
a small fraction within one voter in every five 
persons 
At the last October election, the total vote 
was 56,563, an increase of 7,512; showing, 
at the rate of one voter to every five persons, 
an additional population in these counties of 
not less than 36.560. The party gain en 
either side on the last of the two votes given 


was as follows: 


Democratic Ovtober vote 1875......... 32,640 
nS ee ee AD Va: a toedeee 28,072 


{ 
The 


October 157d. .-...... se asaeeawsie seve sai 














The Republican increase on the vote is 
largest in the second tier of counties from 
Indiana; the Democratic increase 


in those bordering on that State. 





duction is an obvious one. As tothe in- 
crease in population there must remain many 
doubts. 

Moving South to the Ohio River, and leav- 
ing Hamilton county for seperate considera- 
tion, there is a group of Democratic counties 


worth examining, because of their continuity 


to Kentucky. They are Clermont, Brown, 








as we ae Qe 


_ 
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Adams, 
being a loss tothe Republicans, who have 
Adams and Clermont 
Brown 


heretofore carried it. 


present an increased majority. 
shows a small loss tothe Democracy on the 
basis of Allen’s former contest in 1575, the 
Democratic majority then being 1,851 against 
1,261 in Pike and Highiand, how- 
ever, give an increased Democrati¢ vote. 
According to the census of 1870, the popu- 


140,400— 


1875. 


lationof these five counties was 


being a little more than one-nineteenth of 
the whole. 

The total vote of 1872 (October) was 24,- 
980, and that of 1875, "26,288 an increase 


of 1,308 votes, indicating anadditional popu- 
lation of 6,967—being on the 
voter in every five and one-third persons. 
The total Democratic vote in 1572 was 12,- 


basis of one 


Pike and Highland—the last named | 


| growth as these figuresimply. 


105, and in 1875 it was 15,104, showing an | 
increase of 5,001. The total voting gain | 
was 1,308. The Republican vote in 1872 


was 12,875, and in 1875 it was 11,184, show- | 


ing a decrease of 1,691. The Democrats in- 
creased their total vote to the difference be- 
It isa 


tor 


tween the votes of 1872-’75—3,310. 
convenient thing in a sharp contest to have 


obliging neighbors. 


Proceeding further east, and a group of 
Republican counties will be seenin the 
Ohio Valley, also convenientto Kentucky 


and affected by the de- 
as to coal 


and West Virginia, 
pression of business, especially 


and iron working. These are the counties 
of Athens, Gallia, Jackson, Lawrence, Meigs, 


Washington, the last named 





Morgan and 


giving a Democratic majority at the last 
election. These seven counties contained, 
according to the census of 1570, one- 


thirteenth ofthe whole, or— 


APO pUlatiOnNOl <.s.c<52 0050002 Siecszes, 2YASSS9 
According to the vote of 1875 there 
WOLO1OL VOLETS..cscccssanccseseos ee i, 
Ditto that of October 1872 Eseces eee 32°97 
A voting increase of............... 14,897 


This is quite remarkable. It 


1872 when the voter was as 


a light vote in 
one in about six 
population, or a very remarkable increase in 
1875, when it had suddenly grown to the ex- 
tent of in four and one-tenth of the 
whole number of inhabitants. Neither hy- 
Estimating the 


one 


pothesis is quite correct. 
total 
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This last 


voters in 1575. 


1872, it would have been 38,978. 
estimate shows an increase of 
three years after, to the number of &,616, or 
an addition to the population of at least 
43,000 persons. As the 
older settled counties in the 
the industries thereof have been severely de- 
that they 
any such sudden 
But the fact 


that the group of counties usually give a 


these are among 


State, and as 
pressed, it is not at all probable 


would honestly indicate 


large Republican majority, and of their con- 
roof of the 


tiguity to Democratic States, is j 
source of the sudden accession to their voting 
population. The parties were divided as fol- 


follows: 





Rep. Dem. 
BUS T2s ixecess vevee 20,159 | 12,538 | 
In 1875 22,114 } 25,480 | 3,366 D. 


According to the above figures, there has 


| been an increase and change of votes to the 


| tion to the whole population, 


; Belmont, 


number of 11,087. Compare that total with 


| the suspicious growth of the vote in its rela- 


and then notice 
and West Vir- 
Going 


the continuity of Kentucky 
ginia, and the problem 
still further east and north, 
a group of counties directly under inflation 
Washington, we find 


is solved. 


and we come to 


‘atin: Above 
tepublican county gained by 


Harri- 


(a 
the Democracy), Munroe, 
son, (Republican,) and Noble (a county lost 


Jelferson, 


| in 1873, and now recovered by the Republi- 
cans). These counties areiron-working and 
mining. Business has been, and still is, de- 


| Showing an increase of......... ...... 


establishes | 


and two-sevenths of the | 
| ing the Republican majority in the g 


vote on the basis of one in five, and in | 


| (excluding Munroe) was 2,605; 


pressed therein. The total population o 
the five in 1870, was 133,492, 


twentieth of the State total: 





or about one- 


The number of votes cast in Octo- 


ber, 1S(2. Wasecs .c2.5: 25 ateceenses 25,324 
POUR Ob WWASescceena Soraccass acansesee 8,398 


, O74 
in 1872, 


Munroe, 


The total Republican majority, 
in 
the Democratic majority was 1,747; reduc- 
roup to 
861. 

In 1875, the Republican majority in Har- 
rison, Jefferson, and Noble, was 962; the 
Democratic majority in Belmont and Munroe 
(the first named being a direct loss to the 
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the group, a majority of 1,508, or a total 


change of 2,369 votes. According to the 
vote of 1872, the proportion of voters on the | 


enumeration of 1870, was as one in five and 


one-fourth of the whole ; and in 1875, as one | 
in four and four-sixths. The increase of | 
voters, counting them as one in five, would 
give an increased population for the five 
counties of 15,370—a more moderate showing 
than in the adjoining counties, where there 
is a more decided Republican vote to over- 
come, and, as a consequence, neighborly 
sympathy was in demand on the part of Ken- 
tucky Democrats. 

From these figures it will be seen that 
everywhere on the border of Democratic 
States, or counties thereof, that, allowing for 
a normal increase of population, for the ex- | 
traordinary interest always felt in such a | 
financial discussion, as results from a busi- 
the 


changes produced by the partial cessation of 


ness panic or depression, and from 
leading industries, and it will still be seen 
that the pereentage of voters, especially on 
the Democratic side, is suspiciously large. | 
In some localities, the percentage runs down 
to about one in three and a half, and in none 
of those counties does it ran much above one 
in four. Yet these, taken as illustration, 
are among the older and more stationary 
counties. 

On the other hand, let us look at a group 
of the most distinctive Republican counties 
in the State—those that make up the West- 
ern reserve, or are contiguous thereto. These 
are the counties of Ashtabula, Cuyahoga, 
Guega, Huron, Lake, Lorain, Medina, Por- 
tage, Summit, Trumbull and Columbiana. 
They show a total population, according to 
the last census, of 409,800, about one-sixth of 
the whole. The votes on which this analysis 
is based, stands as follows : 


State vote of 1872 





ROPUDLICAMN csseseces 3.053. csec00es- sesnseses 
Democratic ......... Beat eseres 
Republican majority....... ...... sosess, 80,06 
State vote of 1875, 
BAP UMMIAGAIA os sasenoansscnwe meseweens cos 5ac 58,891 
Democratic...... Se Perea Awenen 35,195 


Republican majority.. 25,698 





| are strong, gave an increased majority. 
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Total vote 1875........ 94,084 
Ge AES a Tae ows sacek 84,906 

INCreaso IN 1815 sicsccks sedecdecs Saecees,.| “eas 


| Increase of Republican vote in 1875 6,630 


ee ** Democratic.... 


Of the Republican increase, nearly ene- 
half was cast in Cuyahoga county, where 
the majority stood, in 1872, at 3,603 ; and in 
October last, at 6,364. Lorain, Summit and 
Portage, in which counties the iron interests 
The 
Granger element is strong throughout the 
teserve ; yet the Democratic calculations on 
that 
sandwiched in between Mahoning, and other 


score were confounded. Columbiana, 
disaffected counties, decreased its majority 
somewhat, it being 1,432 in 1872, and 966 
in 1875 


$875. The Republican vote was increased 
about 300, and the Democratic over 700. 


| Taking the population of 1870 as the basis, 


and the vote of 1872 showed the percentage 
of voters to be very nearly one in four and 
two-sevenths persons. The vote of 1875, on 
the same population, would give one voter 
This 
question, the normal 


to every four and one-tenth persons, 
establishes, beyond 
character of the increase, for it exhibits the 
fact that no suspicious looking or sudden 
accessions to population is shown. In this 
respect, it contrasts with facts previously 
made plain. 

still further, and taking a 
number of Democratic counties in the inte- 


Proceeding 


rior of the State, with a nearly equivalent 
population, and it will be at once evident, 
that there has not been in Ohio, any such 
rapid increase of population as the large 
vote would indicate. The counties of Craw- 
ford, Coshocton, Fairfield, Franklin, Knox, 

Muskingum, Ottawa, 
Sandusky, Wayne and 
and 


Licking, Holmes, 
Perry, Pickaway, 
Wyandott, are all 
tained, according to the last census, a popu- 
lation of 408,139, or over one-sixth of the 


Democratic, con- 


total. There are several large towns therein, 


and the principal lines of communication 


traverse most of them. The canvass 
was, as a rule, vigorously managed on 


both sides. The following figures show the 


position : 
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Vote on State ticket, 1872. 
48,601 
36,451 


Democratic . 
Republican 





Democratic Majority ..s.c.c00c00s-s Geees 


Vote on State ticket, 1875 


PEIBOOUAUIG 45 seeecencdecenses eee 





POP MDIIGAM, eccicoeesevewedveses: Geseeeees 41,353 

Democratic majority ........0 seccce-- 15,796 

Total vote in 1875..... soeeaues eoeteres 98,502 
“cc es oe 


Siac. 


eens eee eeeene wreeee 





SRICTPASE TN 161d veer esses. sss. esase'e-cove 
Increase of Democratic vote in 1875 
“ ‘* Republican ‘°° ‘* 





On a population of 1,601, less than that 
of the Republican counties named, the vote 
of these Democratic counties shows 4,418 
polls more than do the others first named. 
Taking the enumeration of 1870, and it will 
found that in 1872, the voters were as 
one in every four and four-tenths persons, 


be 


75 as one in every four and one- 
In these counties, the Repub- 





and in 18 


sixth persons. 


12,150 | 


will show, it can be seen that these eleven 
counties show, atthe first estimate, one-third 


| of the total presumed growth; and at the 


last named figures, a little more than two- 


| sevenths of the whole, 


57,149 | 


To be more accurate, the counties which 
in 1870 coutained only about one-eighth of 
the whole population of Ohio, are found in 
1875, to have gained so enormously in popu- 


| lation as to show, by the vote of October last, 


. | that 


| indicated. 


lican vote was largely increased in all the | 


lar Columbus, 


Circleville, Dayton, ete. 


r places—as 





Zanesville, } 
But the large in- | 


crease remains unaccounted for, unless the | 


fact that allthe machinery of the election and | 


returns being in Democratic hands, accounts 
for it. 

In continuation of this 
ve to group together the 


comparison, it 





will be of se 
border and river Democratic counties, from 
the northwest, to Woashing- 
ton, Mercer and Belmont, in the southeast. 
There are eleven of them, having in 1870, a 
population of 312,908, a little more than one- 
In 1872, the total vote 
was 52,142, or one voter in every six per- 
At that date the Van 
s}elmont and Washington, were Re- 
publican. The Democrats had a majority of 
2,460 in the group. In 1875, the total vote 
was 68,754, an increase of 16,612, making, at 


Defiance in 


eighth of the whole. 


sons. counties of 


Wert. 








c¢, an increase of popula- 





the rate of one in si 
tion to the number of 99,672, or according to 
the 
population of 1870 (one in about every five) 
an addition of $3,850 persons. Going back 
to the the 


the percentage of the vote of 1875 on 


estimate made at commence- 


ment of this article of the additional pop- 


alation that the large vote of October last, 


they must have inereased their in- 
habitants to one-third and one-seventh of 
the total growth which the very large vote 
of that date shows to have been so remarkable 
—ahyays providing that the vote was, itself, 
an honest one. There are only two horns to 
the Democratic dilemma in the counties in- 
dicated, and they are, either the neighborly 
character of their party friends in adjacent 
States, or the unexampled pro-creative fecun- 
dity of the population inthe several counties 
There is another notable fact. 
The total Democratic vote of Octo- 

Der, VEO. WAS: ssac80 ce sess 
That of October, 1872, was ......0.0+.. 





An increase of ......... 

According to the figures already given, the 
border counties named, show an increased 
vote of 16,612, or more than two-fifths of the 
whole. 

If the reader will turn back to the group 
of interior Democratic counties which show, 
by the enumeration of 1870, a population of 
408,139, and an increased vote in 1875, over 
that in 1872, of 15,554, he will have a still 
more vivid illustration of the remarkable 
manner in which Democratic majorities can 
be increased where the territory lie con- 
venient to Democratic States. By the enu- 
meration of 1870, the interior counties con- 
one-sixth of the population, 


tain about 


| against the border counties selected, with 


about one-eighth of the total, Taking the 
basis, and it will be found that 


the more densely populated counties have 


one in five, 


increased their population to the number of 
67,.779—large enough, but still small—as 
contrasted with those counties that contained, 
in 1870, 
absorbed one-third and one-seventh, 


95,231 less. persons. These latter 
have 


according to the vote, of the total increase of 
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290,241, while the interior Democratic coun- 
ties have gained, in comparison, only about 
four and that total, When 
compared with Republican counties, the al- 
leged increase in both will be found to be 
wholly abnormal and fraudulent. But for 
the purpose of this writing, it is sufficient to 
Democratic with 
The more populous counties 


one-fourth of 


contrast the two groups 
each other. 
show a gain equal only to two-sixths of the 
whole increase on the vote of 1575 over that 
of 1872 
same faith, which runs up to over two-fifths 
of the whole. 

With one more comparison, this re¢ 
will be closed. According to the 
1872, the Republicans (casting a total poll of 


against the less populous ones of the 


2view 


vote of 





265 
1,329,650, 


voter in five. 


1) then represented a population of 





estimating it on the basis of one 


According to the same basis, 


/mal increase has re 


|is a decrease of 23,431, 
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mous growth. Yet if the vote was an honest 
one, the increase of population it implies, 
would necessarily lead to such a conviction. 
to see what the nor- 
The decade 
from 1550 to 1860, shows an addition of 359,- 


It may be worth while 
ally been. 
182 persons to the total population. There 
in the ratio of in- 
xt decade, 
attributed to the war 


crease, during the nex which may be 


fairly and its effects, 
though the preceding decade shows a much 
larger falling off from that in 1840 to 1850— 


not less in fact than 106,680. But the in- 


| crease shown by the census of 1860, may be 


One 


is total will 


taken as the basis for the present one. 


half of that, will be 179,591. Th 


| be 110,650 less than the estimate that has al- 


the Democratic vote would have represented | 


1,258,900 persons, and the Prohibitionists 
10,225, leaving unrepresented 65, 
or 13,100 absentee voters. Now, 


the Democratic 


505 persons, 
according to 
the census of L870, counties 
in 1872 contained a population of 1,354,058, 
leaving the counties carried by the Republi- 
cans, a population of but 1,311, 
latter carried 47, and the 
41 counties. By the vote of 1875, the Demioc- 
racy carried 45 
of 1,252, 


Democrats carried 


counties, with a population 


in 1872. 





43 less than 


9.8 


9; being 


; an increase of 


| regarded as a fairly liber 


202. The 


The Republicans carried 45 counties, with a | 


population of 
91,199. 


it shows that 





This is a remarkable tact, beca 
the total Democratic increase 
of votes is nearly eyual to its loss of repre- 
sentative population. This is worth re-stat- 
The Democratic poll of 1875 shows an 


of 40,484 votes ; yet it practically 


ing: 
increase 
represents 58,543 less persons. The Repub- 
lican poll increased 31,883, while the coun- 
ties carried by the party shows a population 
of 91,199 more than the counties carried by 
it in 1872. 

No one accustomed to 
statistics, can for a moment believe that the 
huge increase of the vote of Ohio in October 
The conditions are all 
There is no rea- 
son whatever that the State 
has been blessed with any sudden and enor- 


last is an honest one. 
against such a conclusion. 
for believing 


(1870) 1.402,401—a gain of 


ready been made, based upon the increased 
vote of October last, 
of October, 1872. 


increase of population in Ohio for the past 


as compared with that 


Taking, therefore, the 





tive ye: at 179,591, and estimating the 


voters as one in five, and the 





result will be 
35.91 polls. This must be 
‘al basis. 

The estimate of increase being made on 
that of 1850-50, 


total population of 2,844,851. 


would give Ohio in 1875, a 
Though these 


still 
they 


less hy pothe tical, 
whatever, that 


tltres are more or 





there can be no doubt 


offer an approximately correct estimate. 
What then is the voting population ? 


tive—and there 


Taking 
our general basis—one in 
will be a total of 568,970 polls. 

then. Taking the in- 
is60 


To recapitulate, 
crease from 1850 to as the basis for 
1870-80, and the total population of Ohio 
will be 


IRD 7) sonewetasecesans scenes s-esecee 2,044,851 
The increase for five years be- 
LING cs sease' peaks 179,59] 








The hiamber or of polls (es imated at 
ONG UNIVE) ceueeeesecsesneosasicn 


| Votes actually returned in Oe i 


deal with social | 


wr ix! 


DAL MOS Osccukcreageestuaenes accanus , 568 
Anincrease over the above basis 
or; sae beens coves 5 Neen cd dee 23,698 






‘This le aves no margin for those electors, 
who, from sickness or otherwise, did not 
vote. The total was certainly one-half as 
great asin 1872, when the estimate was 
about 13,000. To say, then, that the recent 
vote in Ohio exceeded any legitimate and 


| honest increase of the electoral population 
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by at least twenty-five thousand polls, isa fair 


mM 


and reasonable. conclusion. he enormous 


increase in the border and river counties of 


the total vote, as well as of the Democratic 


majorities therein, is conclusive evidence of 


the sources from which it came. The total 
increase on the Democratic vote of 1875 over 
that of 1872,is over 40,000. The unparalleled 
efforts made to get out a full vote, might 
fairly have increased their vote of 1872 by 
10,009, but that increase could not have been 
honestly quadrupled—nor was it. 

The lesson to be learned from this exami- 
nation, is anobvious one. It proves conclu- 
sively that a canvass on the part of the Re- 
publican organization must always be con- 
ducted, to be successful, on the basis of in- 
telligence, honesty, education and courage. 
It will be found that just in the degree that 
bold and thorough, 
upon the main issnes—finance and unsecta- 


the Ohio canvass was 


rian schools—just in that degree did the Re- 
In Hamil- 
ton and Cuyahoga, in Franklin and other 
leading and central counties, throughout the 
Western Reserve, in Lucas county (Toledo) 
and in the central belt of Democratie coun- 


publican candidates win votes. 


ties, the Republican organization pushed its 
canvass to the utmost. It will beseen clearly 
that this course The increase 
in the Western Reserve has already been 


won votes. 


Lucas county shows a majority of 
with an 


shown. 
1.384 against one of 704 in 1872, 
increased vote of 1,648. Cuyahoga county, 
(Cleveland,) shows a vote in 1872, of 23,521, 
3,603. The 
an increase 


with a Republican majority of 
vote of 1875 aggregates 28,083, 
of 4 with 
6,052, a gain of 2,449. 
Which the State Capital, Columbus, is loea- 
ted, has always been Democratic. In 187 
the 11,979; the Democratic 


majority in 1875, the full vote 


562, a Republican majority of 


Franklin county, in 








full vote was 


2,083 ; was 


14,793; the Democratic majority 1,109, a 
Republican increase of 1,894 votes. The 
Democratic vote only increased 920. Ham- 


ilton county gaye in 1872 a total vote of 
42,373 and an Opposition majority of 5,653. 
In 1875 the total vote was 48,537, an increase 
of 6,164 polls, giving a Republican majority 
of 1,295, and a total increase for that party of 
6,556 polls, It will be found on comparison 
that the Republicans polled their full vote, 
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throughout the Democratic central portion 
of the State; that their aggregate vote is in- 
creased therein ; that the full vote was polled 
in the sections they usually carry ; and that 
allowing for the depression and disaffection 
were 
and 


in the iron-working counties which 
lost—especially Mahoning, 
Washington—the full extent of the so-called 
Democratic gains therein, that there was 
polled or returned against Governor Haves, 
and in favor of Governor Allen, not less than 


Jelmont, 


25,000 imported or manufactured votes. 

Let us take the three counties just named, 
captured by the Democracy on the inflation 
issue, without doubt. In 1872 their full 
vote was 20,921,divided into 11,173 Repub- 
lican, and 9,748 giving the 
former a majority of 1,425. In 1875, their 
was 25,611, divided into 13,165 
12,446 Republican, giving 
The Demo- 
cratic gain over 1872 was 3,417; the Repub- 
licans increased their vote by 1, The 
total Democratic increase, therefore, is 4,690. 
Allowing this to be an honest increase—and 
it requires considerable faith to do so—it 
will still be seen there is at least an illegiti- 
mate increase of 25,000 to be accounted for. 


Democratic, 


full vote 
and 
a majority of 719. 


Democratic 
the former 


ore 
alo. 


The Republican State Committee conducted 
their campaign upon the expectation that 
Kentucky, Indiana, and W. Virginia, would 
colonize at least 20,000 Democratic votes. 
The foregoing fully establishes the correct- 
ness of their judgment. t also proves the 
strength of the Republican cause, and the 
wisdom of a bold where ques- 
tions affecting the honesty of adiuinistration 
and the integrity of free institution are in- 
volved. To educate is the highest function 
of a party devoted to progress and ordered 
In spite of the close calculations of 


canvass, 


liberty. 


‘the Democratic managers, it will be seen 


that they failed to estimate at its full strength, 
the sterling integrity of a free people, when 
directly appealed too, to sustain honesty in 
finance, and stability in administration of 
Republican The legitimate 
majority for Rutherford B. Hayes would most 
25,000, if 


Democrats 


government. 


certainly have been not less than 
so many of the accommodating 
residing in adjacent States had not tempo- 
rarily migrated into Ohio. There is a lesson 
and warning inthe foregoing facts and esti- 


mates, which it will be well to heed. 
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The ‘‘ Long Roll’? of the recent campaign] ments.’? Then came a stroke of ‘ grand 
was first sounded in Kentucky. At this|strategy,’? worthy of Sherman himself— 
writing, its reverberations are dying away/only it was as the attack on Johnston’s 
The struggle has been a vig-| center, at Kenesaw—a failure, which, unlike 


and countermarches | ‘* Tecumseh,’’ the enemy were unable to 


in Alabama. 
orous one. Marches 
have followed each other rapidly. The) rally from by any flanking effort. The de- 
Opening assaults were severe and well-con-| feat in Ohio—their center—was the key to 
tested, resulting in varied fortune. The! thesituation. All that remained to be done, 
Democracy appeared in force, and carried, | thereafter, was to mass the forces and move 
Our lines were! all along the lines against the enemy’s works. 
driven in disastrously in California, the| When the electoral campaign for 1875 
inst itself. The fight | opened, there was a long list of positions, 


as at Shiloh, the outposts. 





camp being divided 
waged with fluctuatiens in Maine, showing} temporarily lost, to be re-carried. It is worth 
an apparent decrease of fighting strength on) while seeing how far success has attended 
our part: while in Iowa and Nebraska, there | Republican efforts. In 1874 the State elee- 
was assured and confident ‘ forward move-| tions resulted as follows : 


VOTE OF 1574. 


STATES. 





Indiana...... ae 4, VE 182.053 


15,5 
10,0 
253 

















South Carol 
Virginia ta) 
Totals 845,181 '1 948 264 : 395 | 552,467! 2 10, 56,09 170 041 
* Republican gain ft Pemocratic loss 
Special elections were held in the fol-| Oregon, Noy. 2, Election of Representa- 


lowing States and for the purposes indicated : | Ue: 
Tennessee,* —— Elections of Representa- 
California, Oct. 20, Election of Supt. of Pub- : ' 
lic Instruction. 


Alabama, Sept. 20, Delegates to a Consti- 


tive. 
Missouri, Oct. 30, Ratification of New 


Constitution. 


tutional Convention. | Texas, Sept. Delegates to Constitutional 
Alabama, Nov. 16, Ratification of Consti- | ¢onyention. 

tution. | Texas, Dec. 7, Ratification of Constitu- 
North Carolina, Aug. 10, Delegates to Con- | tion. 

vention, | New Jersey, Oct. 22, Ratification of Con- 


stitutional, Amendment. 
Colorado, Oct. 25, Election of Convention 


North Carolina, —— Ratification of Con- 
stitution. 

Nebraska, Sept. 12, Ratification of Consti-| Delegates. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


tution, * Date is not known. 
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THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN OF 1875. 


At the regular State elections during the 
year past, the following States have voted: 

















5 3 | 
| 3 3 2 
| 3 : 
STATES. | al 3 a > 
~ » oO 
| a 
5 =) 
Kentucky...... (iis ae le ee Foret! 
California ......{ Sept. 1.;| 4] 2 |... ed 
Maine . oo Ss Bi yc (es ae 2 
Iowa .. dee leeseeel| Ze. | ase 3 
ONO} se00s 000s e|POGts, dda ceeves| 0) isos | -seer| ese 
Nebraska ...... OG te) BSA cases) O24} weed: seer] wee 
Massachusetts) Nov. if ganliiess 
Maryland ......| Nov. 8 
Minnesota......) Nov. hal er nei ce 
Mississippi.....| Nov. 1/1/)4 
Kansas! ...3.c..| Nov. 2 
New Jersey...| Nov. Rrra) eo re 
New York | Nov. 2,4 
Pennsylvania.! Nov. ere on 
WAT PAI AS. coos: Nov. = Yale el ce 
MBAS coeeecses Dec. 5 
New Mexico...| Oct. : 
*The election in Texas was postponed to the date 


named by the Constitutional Convention. 

+ To fill vacancies. 

+ Election of a delegate. 

The following states voted at the elections 
indicated on amendments to the State Con- 
In Minnesota there were four 
amendments submitted and ratified. The 
first changes section 4 of article VI. and pro- 


stitutions : 


vides for the formation of judicial district 
composed of contiguous territory, and the 
election of judges for a term of seven years, 
and also provides that every district judge 
shall reside within the district at the time of 
his election and during his continuance in 
office, The second amendment says the Leg- 
islature may provide by law that any woman 
21 years of age and upward may vote at any 


election for school officers, or upon any 
measure relating to schools, and may also 


be eligible to hold any office pertaining solely 
to the management of schools. The third 
amendment directs the Legislsture to provide 
for the safe investment of the principal and 
interest of all funds arising from the sale of 
certain lands in United States bonds, or the 
bonds of Minnesota or other States, issued 
after the vear 1860. 
so amends section 3 of articie X. 


The fourth proposition 
as to make 
stockholders in any corporation (except 
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those for carrying on a manufacturing or 
mechanical business) liable only for all un- 
paid installments on stock owned by them or 
transferred for the purpose of defrauding 
creditors. 

Kansas voted upon tliree amendments, which 
are intended to secure biennial sessions of the 
Legislature. The first provides that section 
25 of article 2, shall be amended so as to read 
as follows: ‘* All sessions of the Legislature 
shall be held at the State capital, and begin- 
ning with the session of 1877, all regular 


sessions shall be held once in two years, 


commencing on the second Tuesday of Janu- 


The 


second so amends section 3 of article XI., as 


ary of each alternate year thereafter.’’ 


to provide that at each regular session the 
Legislature shall make provision for raising 


ay 


sufficient revenue to defray the current ex- 
penses of the State for two years. The third to 
constitute section 2) of article II., reads as fol- 
** At the 


and thereafter, 


lows: general election held in 1876, 
members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be elected for two years, and 
members of the Senate’ shall be elected for 
four years.”’ 

In Mississippi, three amendments were 
submitted. he first is in the form of an ad- 
dition of Section 5 of Article XII, and pro- 
hibits the payment of what is known as the 
“Union bank, or Planter’s bank bonds.’’ 
The second is in relation to fines, forfeitures, 
etc., in support of the public schools, and 
the third relates to a division of the States 
into a convenient number of chancery dis- 
The first to 


The fate of the other two has not 


tricts. is known have been 
adoptod. 
been distinctly ascertained. 

The result of the late elections has an ini- 
The Presidential 


portant bearing. election 


of next year that of the Centennial—has a 


significance as deep as that which was 
felt attended the first election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. As the first table present- 


ed shows, the year begun with an appa- 
rent reaction—so triumphant as to leave the 
Democracy in possession of the National 
House of Representatives, by a majority of 
over eighty members. The carefully nur- 
tured disaffection within the ranks of the 


tepublican party itself, presented to the op- 
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position, two grounds for expecting further 
success. The that the 
** Liberals,’’? called so from their remarkably 
illiberal way of dealing with all opposed to 
their puny efforts, held the balance of power, 


first was a_ belief 


and could dictate reason to the Democracy, 


while depleting the Republican organiza- 


tion. The second was the hope that the well- 
pushed charge of administrative corruption 
of the 


Republican masses as to be an effectual means 


was so far impressed upon the mind 


of disintegration. Last year’s returns almost 


justiied these hopes, but those who analyzed 


closer, saw more clearly that indifference, 


even more than dissatisfaction, was the cause 


of the default. It was not a Democratic 
gain so much asa Republican abstention, that 
brought about the untoward result. 

This year changes the scene almost entirely, 


as the following suminary will show: 
General 
Wiections. 


Special 
STATES. Elections. 


Nem. 


Rep 


| Rep. Dem 





Kentucky .. 
California (Sept ) 

California (Oct. ).. 
rs Sueseaeee ass 











MAING «5.50055 Si reecababe abaee> 
LOW ..c8. — 

ROTAG ooo chads. a 
Massachusetts ........ 
MUMS ODA © csseecseswescessss 
BUISSISSUD .252.-..cr0sssses 
Kansas . eeese 
Nebraska . 
Missouri. ...... ceeee 

RUD OANA Rips ntkonisesasesanes 
North Carolina....... submis 
Oregon...... ove oe 
New Jersey... 

New Work «cscs; F 








Pennsvlvania...... 
MWAKAS toreea esis naccnes 
Virginia . 








Colorado ...... oes 
New Mexico........ Se 

# In this State, three of the 
Republican, (a) States so marked, have 
cial elections during the year, to elect del 





to vote on the Cons 


(b) re- 
fers to the special election for action on the Constitu- 


tutions fr: med by th m; 


ies is not quite settled, but 
the of ii count, as far as heard from, gives it to the 
Republ nomiiiee. “+ New York is practically 
. the Legislature having been carried by 
majority and the Democratic vote greatly | 
# The popular me jority was Republican in 


tional Amendments, 






Republic 
a large 
reduced, 
this State. 
In Kentucky there was decided gain in | 


Republican party, General | 





morale, for the 
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1875. 


Harlan, 
personal canvass, while his ability 


its candidate, making a vigorous 


and elo- 


guence put his opponent at so great a 


disadvantage, as to compel the Democratic 
leaders to make appeals for support on the 
ground of party necessities. There was a 
fine illustration of reciprocity in this elec- 
tion—the first of the campaign. Covington, 


Newport, and other river towns increased 


their votes quite largely. The Ohio Demo- 
crats, in the counties opposite, had their re- 
ward for this neighborly attention. Califor- 
nia showed the disadvantage of divided coun- 
cils. The intense individuality and ambi- 


tion of Senator Booth and his friends, re- 
sulted in a temporary disrupture of the Re- 
and permitted the Democ- 
At the 


into which, as seems inevitable, the 


publican party, 
racy to carry the State. later elec- 
tion, 
school question entered, the Republican can- 
didate was elected by ten thousand majority, 
California is a Republican State on a direct 
All parties here, and in Kentucky, 
The Arkansas 


issue. 
were opposed to inflation. 

had no bearing on the general con- 
As to Maine, it will be found that the 
tepublican victory, though accompanied by 
augues nothing as to the 


contest 


flict. 


a reduced majority, 
Presidential contest. Thereisasmali Demo- 


but itis only in the larger towns, 


cratic gain, 
and proves that the evils of civic abstention 
do not accompany the party that secures the 
dangerous classes and gathers in the igno- 
rant and prejudiced. Maine will give her 

Both parties in this 
the other 
f this fall— 
lasachusetts—the result is satisfactory, and 
shows that 
aroused in the Centennial Presidential can- 
the Bay State will a majority of 


full majority next year. 
State opposed inflation. As to 


land State that voted 





= 


with the interest sure to be 


vass, give 


thirty thousand for the Republican nominee. 


A remarkable fact is exhibited by the recent 


- | State census, in connection withthe exercise 
of the 


suffrage. The voting population of 





schusetts is stated, by the census of 1875, 

to be 351,006. 

The vote cast for Presi- 
dent in 1872 was... 

For Governor 1874 it was 186,810 

1875 ry et) 172: S09 


In New York the vote fell off largely from 


LESS 
732 | 158,33 
164,256 


178,257 


192 
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that of last year, which was 23,177 less than 
in 1872. The official count has not been re- 
ceived at this writing, but the vote will 
probably be forty thousand less than last 
year, and sixty thousand less than in 1872. 
In Pennsylvania it is reported to be over 
eighty thousand less than at the election of 
1872. Massachusetts opposed intlation by 
the votes of both parties. 

Turning to the West, and what is to be 
seen? An increase of confidence on the part 
of the Republican masses, and a large gain 
over last year, wherever a thorough and 
honest canvass has been made. Iowa gave 
Governor Kirkwood a majority of over thirty- 
two thousand, while the average majority on 
the State ticket was over twenty-nine thous- 
and. ‘Fhe iaailicaaes opposed inflation and 
urged the policy of appreciation. Ohio has 
been treated elsewhere at great length. The 


aim for an honest ma- 


proven facts justify a els 
jority of twenty-five thousand for the Repub- 
lican ticket. The Democracy made a bold 
attack on the whole line, advovating infla- 
tion, but were hindered by the allied Catholic 
attack on the public schools. The Republi- 
can party lenders took a moderate position, 
looking to the careful and honest apprecia- 
le? 


tion of the ‘* greenback ’?? and maintained it 





steadily ; resisting with great vigor towards 
the close of the 


that inflation of the currency was a rewedy 


campaign, the claim made 


for the aard times produced by speculative 
The results 
T 


in Minesota and Kansas. like Towa, must be 


expansion in other directions. 


regarded. as offe: st cheering proof 





of the assured hold had by the national party 
As to el 


consin, two things are to he deduced. One | 


upon the loyal masses therein. 


is, that the lack of an efficietit canvass in the | 
sense of completeness, will always tell against | 


the Republican organization. With the ma 





terials of which it, is largely composed, it is 


evident that, to paraphrase a well-worn ex- | 


lance is the price of”? 





pression, ‘* Eternal vi 





political success, as well as “liberty.’? The 








other is, that in the ‘‘ Badger States,’’ the 
fight made, to break up the Republican party 
by a movement from within, (compoutded of 
personal motives and some new policies 


striving to assert themselves, as per the 


XUM 


cheap transportation discussion), has, on a 
Severe test, faited of success. The Legis- 
lative majority is increased. Wisconsin 
nay, With every reason, be counted for the 
Republican nominee in 1876, with a fair ma- 


jority. Nebraska gave about eleven thous- 





and majority for the Republican ticket. Like 


the States of Wisconsin, Kansas, and Minne- 





sota, Nebraska planted itself squarely in 
opposition to inflation. 

The result in New Jersey is especiaily 
gratifying, reversing, as it does, in regard to 
the legislature, the vote of last year. The 
Democratic majority of that election, in both 
Senate and House, and on joint ballot, isex- 
actly transformed. In the local elections, 
the honors were fairly divided—the Repub- 
licans, however, carrying the larger coun- 
ties. Pennsylvania is asolid victory—Hart- 
rantt having about 12,000 majority over Per- 
shing. The prohibition vote was about 11,000, 


Philadelphia illustrates, at this election, the 





growth of the absentee evil. There are 160,- 
0U0 registered voters in the city, but only 
115,889 ballots were cast, a loss of over 46,- 


; in 1872, 





000, In 1858, the poll was 121, 
115,118. The Keystone State showed, by its 


recent vote, that it, too, could be counted 


against inflation. 
The election in New York. while giving 


= opposition State ticket a majority of 15,- 





in a Republican and re- 


lature is Republican 





by an increa ed majority. in the city and 
county of New York, Tammany Hall and the 
rule of the * ia” or “fone man power”? 
has been effectually broken. The figures 
will show this: 

The majority for Tilden in 1 


That for 


S74 was 42,156 





Bige low (Demo 
ESTOS Ul viccshisieesIiaaienedes Les kaG 


Mr. Seward, the 





an nominee for 


Secretary of State, had4,465 more votes than 


| Grovernor Dix. 


PERO: TOUAL VOCE WAS arcteieswnciccesess 
Divided as follows: Bigelow......... 


seewa! 





Mie Democratic vote on a total poll of 
t 


126,344, decreased 1,077. The Republican 


vote increased 4,-£65, making a total of 5,542 


| —the ditferenve between the vote of 1874 and 
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1875. The opposition toTammany combined | ment by the aid of masses deliberately  cor- 


the Democracy opposed thereto and the Re- | 
publicans. ‘he result is worth noting: | 
Anti-Tammany Tammany 

Phelps (Rep)... 75,733 | Olney..... 50,853 
Hacket (Dem). 75,755 | Smythe... 50,314 | 
The majority was—Hacket (D)...... 25,441 | 
Phelps (R) 24, 88( 

The answer of Tammany through the 
mouths of John Kelly and Abraham 8. Hew- 
itt, was two-fold. Mr. Kelly declared it to 
be due entirely to the disaffection produced 





among the corporation laborers, at the re- 


duction of their wages. This was both con- 


fession and avoidance, ‘The confession be- 
ing the fact, that the ‘boss’ or ‘‘personal 
government”’ plan involves the placating of 


the laboring masses, by their employment on 


civic improvements or as armies in older 
States. The object is corrupt, in both a 
political and personal sense. It enriches 


contractors and ring officials, and drills 
masses of men to support corruption by their 
votes. It is thesystem of the Plebiscite in 
Louis Napoleon and Baron 


John 


another form. 
Haussaman-—the former the French 
Kelly and the latter more akin to Tweed in all 
probability—played their game for nearly 
twenty years. They improved Paris, assisted 
France to and 
overwhelming endorsements at the polls by 


railroads canals, obtained 


s known to the manipulators of 





the proc 
such things, whether in France or Demo- 
cratic New York, and ended in exile and de- 
feat, ‘The 
Alsace and 
Mr. Hewitt, a man of 
trained intelligence, 
a Democrat, any hope for 


result was—Sedan, the loss of 


Lorraine, and—The Commune. 
acute intellect and 
also fulminated. He 
cannot see, as 
municipal self-government, as applied to 
large cities, without the intervention of some 
Soci- 
ety. Like all the modern lead- 
ers, he makes open confession of the failure 
of Democracy—as they understand it, The 


Procrustean bed on which they lay (overn- 


such agency as that of the Tammany 


Democratic 


ment and its methods, is afailure in the 
face of the complex and multiform aspects of 
modern society. Inevitably the Democrat 
turns to the Dictator. The chief of Tam- 


many appeals to the Plebiscite, and whether 


in City or State, enthrones personal govern- 


rupted or kept unenlightened, and finally 


creates a Cresar—be the same Emperor or 
“Boss.’? The Republican sees, on the other 
hand, that the co-operative government or 
party ‘‘of the people, by the people, for the 


: translate the average 


people’’—seeking to 
demands into law, while it aims to lift those 
demands on to the highest plane of which 
they are capable—that this government or 
party must have capacity for infinite modifi- 
cation, mobility and adaptation, without once 
losing its steadfast hold on the underlying, 
primordial idea—that of government for all, 
by all,andin the interest of all. It cannot 
be led by chieftians, asis that of Democracy, 
pure The 
the direction of representatives—attorneys— 


and simple. tepublic is under 
trustees, if you will—empowered to act for 


But this is aside from the gen- 


the people. 


eral question, though still germane to the 


issue. 

From the further West, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Oregon wheel into line, and as 
before stated, California returns home. There 
seems little reason to doubt the election of a 
Republican member of Congress from Ore- 
gon, though the official count must finally 
decide. Colorado elected her last Delegate, 
and also a Republican majority in the Con- 
stitutional Convention authorized by the en- 
abling act. New Mexico returns her efficient 
Delegate, Mr. Elkin. From the South, su- 
perficial conditions do not appear as hope- 
ful, yet close observation will satisfy the 
thoughtful person that there is ground for 
Alabama and North Caro- 


lina have both made manifest the existence 


encouragement. 
of a live and vigorous Republican party. 
The popular majority against holding a Con- 
vention to revise the Constitution, was 9,245. 


' The arrangement of the districts was such 


that a minority secured within one of a ma- 
jority, and the election of that doubtful one 


to the presidency of the Convention, secured 


But the work of re- 
organization is well begun. In Alabama, 
the Republicans, at a late day, rallied to resist 
the new Constitution, 


them control thereof. 


the ratification of 


| framed by the Democrats, and showed that 


they were not so demoralized as their op- 


ponents supposed. Alabama will probably 
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head the Republican column next year, 


while North Carolina is almost beyond per- | 


adventure on that side. 
the Democratic candidate—whoever 
may be. 
vention, framed a new Coustitution, and will 
ratify it, as well as elect State officers there- 
Mis- 


souri has also changed its Constitution, the 


under, early in the current month. 


vote on the ratification being very light, and 
generally affirmative. 
State in 1872 was 273,629, while on the new 
Constitution it was not over one of that total. 

Tbe most significant sign in the former 
Slave States, is the clearage already evident 
in the border States. It was apparent dur- 
ing the Kentucky canvass, and it was more 
than distinct in Virginia, recently. The 
Maryland vote shows clearly that the Bour- 
bon leaders are losing their hold on the 
Sourthern whites. There is no doubt that 
Maryland was honestly carried by the Re- 
form movement, of which the Republicans 
The to- 
with a majority for the 


formed so important a constituent. 
tal vote was 158,127, 
Democrats of 12,821. Outside of Baltimore 
city, the Reformers earried 12 counties with | 
1,989; the Democrats car- 
ried 10 counties, with a population of 193,- 





a population of 3 


351. Baltimore city, with a population of 
267,354, (making a population represented 

hy Democrats of 460,705) gave a majority | 
sufficient to secure Carroll’s election, though 
but a short time before, it gave 14,000 major- 

ity for Geu, Latrobe, the Reform Mayor. | 
The Democratic vote in the city was 36,958, 

and its majority was very conveniently just 

14995. 

polls to be one in five of the whole popula- 

tion, It shows, however, that the city vote 

falls one-half per cent. below that ratio. The 


The total vote shows the ratio of 


increase there of Democratic polls, over pre- 
ceding elections is nearly equal to their 
majority in the State. The difference be- 
tween the Reform vote—21,293, in Balti- 
more on the 2d ult, and the Republican vote 
cast in 1872, 13,647, is 7,646. Adding these, 
as being Reform Democrats tothe total Demo- 
cratic vote in the city, and the present total 
will be 50,605, making an increase over the 
party vote of 1874, (the highest), that being 


AMPAIGN OF 1875. 


Texas will be for | 
that | 
The Democracy elected their Con- | 


The total vote of that | 


351 
| 29,862, of 20,743. This shows how Mr. Car- 
| roll’s majority was obtained, for there has 
been no such normal increase as is indicated. 
The ratio already given would show an in- 
The 
majority outside of Baltimore for the Reform 


crease of 100,000 to the population. 


ticket was 2,181. The official vote was, for 
Carroll (Dem.), 50.690; for Harris, (Rep.), 
48,509. The muncipal election indicated 
that the Reformers had a majority in the 
city itself. All 


disintegrating the Southern Democracy, by 


these things, are slowly 


opening the eyes of that portion of their 


| voters, that gravitated to them originally, 


because they could not sustain the policy of 


restricting slavery, or of proclaiming eman- 


cipation. They were not Democrats, any- 


| how, and begin at last to understand this. 


The result.in Mississippi is not unex- 
pected. It proves the danger of personal 
politics, and strongly testifies to the need 
there is of direct action and courageous con- 
duct, on the part of those who have won the 
loss of 

It is 
impossible for the minority to hold the elec- 


confidence of the new citizens. The 
Mississippi is not a permanent one. 


toral majority for a great while in abject 
subjection, and the campaign of Seventy-Six 
What has 
been won in fraud and violence will surely 


will prove this, beyond doubt. 


end in discomfiture and disgrace. 
‘©The mills of the Gods grind very slow, 
But tbey grind very fine. ’ 

Looking over the entire field and the Re- 
publican party may well feel encouraged. 
There is no place for complete assurance of 
triumph, but there is room for confidence in 
success, if the work to be done is well done: 
if the standard is lifted high ; if the motives 
are honest and patriotic, and the principles 
proclaimed are exalted in character. 

Three points become prominent in a sur- 
vey of the field. These are: 

Ist. The 
reality over hard or soft money per se, 


recent struggle was not in 
for or 
against administrative reform, but in reality 
for the disintegration and destruction of the 
Republican organization. The people vetoed 
that design. 

2d. It is evident that the majority of the 
voters are not prepared to trust the Demo- 
cratic party with national power once more. 
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As amatter of political philosophy—a legiti- 
even 


entative govern- 


mate opposision being a necessary, 





essential, condition of repre 
ment—it would be well for the politicians 
who belong to a different school from the Re- 
publican party, to insist apon the disband- 
ment of an organization on which the taint of 
treason and decivism rests, and the re-forming 
of the opposition under some other name. 
3d. It is evident that, as during the days 
of pro-slavery rule, while the civil war cre- 
and since, 


ated thereby was in 
during the perilous days of reconstruction, 


progress, 


the Democratic party has always been ready 
to strike hands with any dangerous movement 
or voting force, that offers a chance of aid- 
Ing its recovery of the power it so un- 
allied itself with slavery. 


worthily used, It 
the Slave-hoid- 


It blew hot and cold during 
ers’ Rebellion. It has supported the Ku- 
Klux and endorsed the White League mur- 
ders. In New York city, it organized plun- 


der on a gigantic scale. During the recent 





canvass, it has shown itself ready to join 
with those who, in pursuance of their policy 
of sacerdotalism, strike at the wnsectarian 
public schools, and in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, it has been ready to destroy the public 
credit, in order to arouse the demagogue’s 
appeal to the passions of the poor, the un- 
fortunate, end the unemployed. 

New dangers threaten at every turn from 


The 


intelligent American citizen perceives the 


the existence of this virulent party. 


danger that follows its every step towards a 
renewal of power, and when the prize ap- 
pears to be in their grasp, the ballot of the 
patriot strikes them down as assuredly as 
their bullets did the Southern wing—that is, 
the Confederate armies,—during the Rebel- 


lion. Republicans! to the front. Close up 


the ranks, Amend the discipline, Increase 


your vigilance. Prepare earnestly for a for- 


ward movement, and the Centennial year 


will see another tried and trusted Republican 
elected to the Presidency. 
- a <TR aa 
Wisk Pourricat Puitosoriy.—No one who 
has studied the career of M. Leon Gambetta, 





the parliamentary and popular leader of the 


i 
French Republicans, can moment, 


for one 
deny to him the wisdom thatis chastened by 


experience, and the courage that is tem- 





| pered by the knowledge that brings discre- 
| tion. He comprehends clearly that the Re- 
publican idea is master of the situation, and 
that it is the old order and not the new con- 
| ditions, that conspire against order, social 
and political. Ina letter addressed to the 
Republicans of Lyons, bearing date Oct. 25, 
| M. Gambetta says : 

** What victorious majorities, of whatever 
nature, have especially to fear, is to seck to 
obtain everything at once at the risk of 
confounding and compromising everything. 
The example of these last few years should 
always be before our eyes. The politics of 
our days are bound, like all the sciences, to 
march gradually from the simple to the 
complex ; but more than all other scienees, 
it requires the spirit of circumspection, pru- 
dence, temperainent. Politics are 
ometry, ail the constructions of which are 
traced in perfect lines, ali the probiems of 
Which necessarily receive exact 
They ought, beyond doubt, to be inspire 
fixed and certain principles, but they are 
carried on with men and for men, across in- 
terests and passions which throng together, 
in the face of traditions which resist. They 
ought, theretore, to know how to arrange 
With necessity, and never to risk the fate of 
an idea, or a people, for the honor of a hope- 
less theory. We have had predecessors, we 
shall have successors; we shall only be- 
queath them a very imperfect patrimony; 
for all the conquests wes 
to realize will only give the measure of the 
progress even of political morals, still, alas! 
uch in Arrived at public life, at 
the most difficult period of this century, we 
have but one duty—to maintain, augment, 
and transmit the heritage to better prepared 
and more fortunate generations. — It 
essary, then, to measure and regulate the 
march, in order to avoid falls.”’ 


not a Ec 


solutions. 
1d by 





A 








all have been able 


arrear, 


IS 1eCc- 





Two luminous statements in the foregoing 
ave worthy American attention. Gambetta 
condensed a volume, when he wrote that, 
‘The politics of our days are bound, like 
all the sciences, tomarch gradually from the 

” Again: ‘* Politics 
y, all the constructions of 
which are traced in perfect lines * they 
arried on with men and for men, across 
passions which throng to- 
*in the face of traditions which resist.” 
Democracy is simple; i 


Modern lite is the most complex 





sim} le to the complex. 








are not a geomet 





sts and 





Republicanisin is 





complex, 
of all things, and growing more so daily. 
: } 


Politics are not pure morals. They are not 
ext diences 


is ethical, 





because 
The basis 
The practice may 


immoral, 
ful place. 


and must always be. 
often, and most wisely, too, be a compromise. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Lorp CASTLEREAGH—WHaAT Is A GENERAL TREATY OF CoMMERCE ? REcIPROcITy—MonopoLy— 
Inrercourse DukiInG THE PERIOD WHEN THE Ports WERE inate Ciay, Mr. GAa- 
vin, Mr. CAnniING—Mr. Ciay’s Propostrion—ANoTHER OrDER IN Counctin—Lorp DupLEY— 
REGULATION OF THE CoLONIAL TRADE BY PARLIAMENT—DvukKE oF WELLINGTON — Lorp 
ABERDEEN-—BRITISH GOVERNMENT DID NOT CONTEMPLATE ANY REGULATION—VIEWS or MR. 
Rusu—A Drirrerent Poticy—Mr. Van Buren anp Mr. McLanr—A New PRoposttion— 
AMERICAN Ports OPENED BY THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 


When Lord Castlereagh asked Mr. Rush, | of the United States has always been anxious 
the American Minister, what was to be un- | that the trade between them and the British 
derstood by a general treaty of commerce ? | Colonies should be placed upon a liberal and 
Mr. Rush replied: ‘‘A treaty that would | equitable basis. There has not been a mo- 
open, not a temporary or precarious, but per- | jment since the adoption of the present Con- 
manent intercourse with the British West | stitution, when they were not willing to ap- 
Indies and the Colonies in North America, ‘ply to it the princlples of fair reciprocity and 
tothe shipping of the United States. And lequal competition, There has not been a 
to negotiate such a treaty, he was present in | time during the same period when they have 
understood the British Government to be 
| prepared to adopt that principle. * * * The 


London.’’ It appears that the British Gov- 
ernment were willing to enter upon such a 
negotiation, but unwilling to alter the exist- | | struggle on the side of Great Britain was to 


ing Colonial system, which excluded trade. | jmaintain her monopoly, and on that of the 


arnest desireto | United States to secure an equal participation 
see the commercial intercourse between the | in the trade and intercourse between them 
{and the British Colonies.’’ 
1 
ut all points ; the stake to each being alike | 

ds ; in relerate 

What the United States desired | United States was therefore again relegated 
to the hands of diplomacy ; but there was not 


They professed, too,to have ane 


two countries placed upon the best footing 
The subject of the foreign trade of the 
bbittensh, 


was, that in the trade between the two | 
'actual non-intercourse between the United 


| States and the British Colonies, as a mutual 
|exchange of their respective products was 


countries, the United States should have its 
equal share as carriers, and that the charge 
upon the vessels of each should be equal. | 


This is Ruciprocrry, the Republican idea. Mr. | carried on. Commodities destined for the 


Rush says that this is all that the United States | US > of the British Colonies, but which they 
ask. And the United States hold it out ina | could not receive directly, they received in- 
permanent statute as the basis of its code of | directly through the neutral islands of St. 
navigation. But the monarchial idea was | Thomas and St. Bartholomew, each of which 
Movopoty, and to that idea Great Britain | became a sort of entrepot for American com- 
clung with a persistence worthy of a better | merce and that of the British Colonies. The 
cause. | Colonial consumer, of course, defrayed the 
It must never, therefore, be overlooked, transient charges through those islands ; but 
that in all the propositions of this country to | the trade was not unprofitable. and it found 
(ireat Britain, simple reciprocity was sought; | employment for American vessels. 
and reciprocity here means iustice. A'ter| On the 11th of April, 1827, Mr. Clay, then 
Secretary of State, addressed instructions te 
tion of trade, Mr. Clay, ina letter of the 11th | My, Albert Gallatin, American Minister in 
of October, 1526, expressed the views of} London, desiring him to remove from the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the closing of the ports and the virtual cessa- 


America in words that lay down the princi-| mind of the English Secretary of Foreign 
. . ° . N . vi . 

ples which throughoat had actuated Ameri-| Affairs any misapprehensions he might have 

canstatesmen, He said: ‘‘The Government | upon the subject. The despatch was exceed - 
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ingly temperate in tone, and one calculated to 
foster amity between the two nations. Mr. 





Canning had expressed himself as disin- 
clined to be drawn again into the discussion 
of topics already more than sufficiently de- 
bated. If this view had been accepted, the 
door of have 
closed, on the ground that it was impossible 
consideration of the matter 
without traversing former arguments. Mr. 
Clay held that a full and candid explana- 
tien should be given to the British Govern- 


remonstrance might been 


to renew the 





ment; and, until this was done, he would 
not be satisfied that all had been done that 
Accordingly, he concurred | 
in the general proposition laid down by Mr. 


Was necessary. 


Canning, 
country to interdict to foreign nations a trade 
This proposition was 


and 


that there is a right in a mother 


with her Colonies. 
universally admitted among nations, 
had never been controverted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. But that was a 
very different proposition from the question 
which had been under discussion between 
the two Governments. That 
was, Whether, when the parent country, re- 
its Colonial monopoly, chooses to 
open the trade of its Colonies to foreign na- 


question 
laxing 


tions, those nations have not aright to ex- 
amine for themselves the terms on which it 
is so opened, and to treat of such modifica- 
tions of them as would secure reciprocity in 
the mutual intercourse. The Order in Coun- 
cil, closing the British Colonial ports, had 


been made pending negotiation, to which 
United States had 
been invited. And, moreover, Mr. Vaughan, 
the British Minister at Washington, had re- 
ceived anote from Mr. Canning, written in 
anticipation of the course adopted in closing 


the Government of the 


the ports of America to British vessels, to. be 
delivered to the Secretary of State, but 
which he did not deliver. It had been the 
intention of this Government to frame a con- | 
vention with articles providing for reciprocal | 
intercourse by the vessels of each power ; | 

| 

| 


but Mr. Clay learned that the British Gov- 
ernment had decided to regulate the trade 
by law. Mr. Gallatin was therefore directed | 
to communicate to that Government that the | 


President acquiesced in that decision, and | 
. : . . ! 
desired to ascertain the disposition of that | 


| osition 


| were included. 


Government to open the trade by separate 
of the two Governments. The prop- 
of Mr. Clay was that a 
mendation should be made by the President 


acts 


recom- 


to Congress, at its next session, Ist. To sus- 
pend, as to the British Government, the 
alien duties on vessel and cargo, and to 
allow theentry into ports of the United States 
of British vessels, laden with the same kinds 
of British produce, or British Colonial pro- 
duce, as American vessels can lawfully im- 
port; the British vessel paying no higher 
charges of any kind than American vessels 
are, under the same circumstances, bound 
to pay; and, secondly, to abolish the re- 
striction contained in the act of the Ist of 
March, 1823, confining the trade to a direct 
intercourse between the Colonies and the 
United States; the effect of which will be to 
leave Great Britain in the exclusive posses- 
sion of the circuitous trade between the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
through the British Colonies. Mr. Gallatin 
was also instructed to inquire whether, if 
Congress should pass a law to the above 
effect, the Order in Council of July, 1526, 
would be revoked ; the discriminating duties 
operating to the disadvantage of American 
vessels in the British Colonial ports would 
be abolished; and vessels of the United 
States be suffered to enjoy the privileges of 
trade and intercourse, according to the en- 
actments of the Act of Parliament, of the 


| Sth July, 1825? 


On the 16th July, 1827, another British 
Order in Council was issued, embracing the 
regulation of the Colonial trade of Great 
Britain with all nations, reciting the passage 
of an Act of Parliament by which it was de- 
clared that one year from the passing of the 
Act of July, 1825, should be the period in 
which an acceptance of its provisions by 


| foreign nations should be valid; declaring 
| what nations had accepted those provisions, 


and closing their ports against all those that 
had not; among which the United States 
The terms of such an Order 


'in Council were strangely inconsistent with 


the communication to the British Govern- 


|; ment, made by Mr. Gallatin on June 4th, 


that the President was willing to recommend 
to Congress the passage of a law to regulate 
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commercial intercourse of a very liberal 
character. To that no answer was received ; 
and it was understood that Mr. Canning had 
no intention to make one. Mr. Carning died, 
and a similar communication was transmitted 
to Lord Dudley, Mr 
The note of Lord Dudley, in reply to Mr. 


Canning’s successor. 


Gallatin, reviewed the grounds upon which 
the United States justified themselves in 
omitting to accept the terms of the Act of 
Parliament of July, 1825, and stated that 
Lord Dudley declined to commit the British 
Government as to their course in the event 
of the United States adopting the measures 
proposed, for the following reasons, viz :— 
Ist, That much must of necessity depend upon 
the details of the Act which Congress might 
pass ; 2d, More in the condition of the country 
at the time of the passage, and the views 
which the British Government wight then 
have of their interest in the matter; and, 
3d, That any stipulations on the subject 
would be a virtual departure from the ground 
taken by his Government to regulate the 
trade by law, and to decline all further 
negotiation concerning it. At a conference 
with Mr. Huskisson, that gentleman informed 
Mr. Gallatin that Great Britain considered 
the Colonialintercourse as exclusively under 
her control, and that whatever terms might 
be granted to foreigners would be considered 
as an indulyence; that he was not prepared 
to say whether, in any way, or, if at all, on 
what terms, it would be open to the United 
States, in case of their repealing their re- 
strictive Acts. In the month of January, 
182), the Government of the United States 
heard from Mr. Barbour, in London, the last 
The Duke of 
Wellington was present during a communica- 
tion which Mr. Barbour held with Lord 
Aberdeen, who had become Secretary in con- 


information on the subject. 


sequence of changes in the British Cabinet. 
Lord Aberdeen expressed his desire to have 
the Colonial trade question judiciously ad- 
justed, and his opinion that the interdict was 
injurious to the Colonies without a propor- 
tionate benefit to any other section of the 
Empire. But from subsequent conversation 
with his Lordship, and from information 
derived from other sources, Mr. Barbour was 





{ 


i 


induced to believe that the British Govern- 
ment did not contemplate any relaxation of 
the Colonial system in favor of the United 
States; that the late tariff. together with a 
strong conviction of the incapacity of Great 
Britain to compete upon equal terms with 
that 
disposition ; and that the British Government 
would willingly withdraw the privileges of 
trading with its Colonies, which it had 
granted to other nations, if that could con- 


American navigation, contributed to 


veniently be done. 

Perhaps an extract from the published 
memoranda, by Mr. Rush, of his residence 
at the Court of London, may help to explain 
why England stood out so long against the 
offers of reciprocity by the United States. 
Mr. Rush 
leged that she had the right to regulate the 


says: Britain, on her part, al- 
trade between her Colonies and the rest of 
the world, in all respects, as she saw fit. 
This she declared it was proper that she 
should do, not only as regarded commodi- 
ties entering into the trade, but the vessels 
carrying them. She said, that to assent to 
the basis of reciprocity in her trade between 
these islands—the English West Indies— 
and the United States, would give to the 
latter inherent advantages, owing to their 
proximity to the islands. That she main- 
tained the islands at great expense for their 
civil Governments and military establish- 
ments, and that on these grounds, as well as 
that of her general sovereignty over them, 
not only has she the right, but she held it 
necessary to her just interests to employ, 
chiefly, if not exclusively, her own vessels 
in the trade, whenever opened, no matter to 
This 
was the British doctrine of monopoly; which 


what extent, or on what inducements. 


|} may be supplemented by a remark of Lord 


Castlereagh’s, that there were ‘‘too many in- 
terests hung upon their Colonial dominion in 
the quarter mentioned, (the West Indies)-—— 
it would operate like a revolution in their 
commercial system,’’ to relax their practice. 

And now occurred a transaction which 
presents one of the strangest features of 
American history. When the inconveniences 
of the suspension of direct intercourse be- 
United States British 


tween the and the 


lager 
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Colonies were alone felt, and the far greater 
evils of the trade open for the benefit of Eng- 
land to our exclusion, were forgotten, the 
{tovernment of the United States, says Mr 
Caleb Cushing, saw fit to depart from, and 
change the policy which it had pursued from 
the beginning of the Government, and to con- 
cede to Great Britain, the greater part of the 
questions in dispute. Under date of the 
20th July, 1829, Mr. Van Buren instructed 


Mr. McLane to negotiate an arrangement | 
ject which had been over and over again de- 


with Great Britain, in relation to trade with 
her colonies. In reviewing the events as re- 
corded above, Mr. Van 
them as having contributed more or less to 


Buren considered 


the result, which he much regretted ; and he 
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5th July, 1825, as it was understood by 
the United States. Mr. McLane was directed 
to make a full and frank exposition of the 
views and wishes of the President in that 
respect, as early as he could, and in such a 
manner as was best calculated to accomplish 
them, and to put it in his power to communi- 
cate the result of the overture to Great Brit- 
ain to Congress, at the opening of the next 
session. The President was convinced of the 
inutility of protracted discussions upon a sub- 


bated; and Mr. McLane was authorized to 


| say to the British Government, on the part of 
| the United States, that they would open their 
| ports to British vessels coming trom the Brit- 


named three grounds upon which he thought | 


this country assailable: Ist, Inits too long 
and too tenaciously resisting the right of 
Great Britain to impose protecting duties in 
her Colonies ; 2d, In not relieving her ves- 
sels from the restriction of returning direct 
from the United States to the Colonies, after 
permission had been given by Great Britain 
to our vessels to clear out from the Colonies 
to any other British port; and 3d, In omit- 
ting to accept the terms offered by the act of 
Parliament of July, 1825, after the subject 
had been brought before Congress, and de- 
liberately acted upon by our Government. 
It is, without doubt, said Mr Van Buren, to 
the combined operation of these causes, that 
the United States are to attribute the British 
interdict. The trade, although not wholly 
suppressed, had changed in its character. In- 
stead of being direct. active and profitable, 
it was circuitous and profitless. The export 
trade had been more considerable, though 
greatly reduced. The decrees of nature, by 
which the British West Indies are made de- 
pendent on the United States for a great 
portion of their necessary supplies, though 
erroneously resisted, had not been wholly 
frustrated by the retaliatory and improvident 
legislation of the two countries. It was the 
anxious wish of the President, to put an end 
to a state of things so injurious to all parties. 
He was willing to regulate the trade in ques- 
tion upon terms of reciprocal advantage, and 
to adopt for that parpose, those which Great 
Britain had herself elected, and which were 
prescribed by the act of Parliament of the 


ish Colonies, laden with such Colonial produe- 
tions us could be imported in American ves- 
sels, and upon terms, in all respects equally 
favorable ; and that they would also abolish 
the restriction contained in the act of Con- 
gress of L823, confining the trade to a direct 
intercourse, upon conditions that Great Bri- 
tain would allow American vessels the privi- 
leges of trade and intercourse, whieh were 
offered by the act of the Sth July, 1825. 
Following this offer of Mr. Van Buren’s to 
the British Government, Congress volun- 
teered to pass a law, says Mr. Cushing, for 
opening our ports without having any pre- 
vious assuraice that England would open 
hers; and the act in question is that of the 
20th May, 1830. Great Britain proceeded 
then in such form and to such an extent as 
she pleased, to open certain of her Colonial 
ports to the United States by a mere Order 
in Council, revocable at will. In the same 
way, an act of Congress is revocable at the 
will of Congress. It was on both sides—at 
any rate, on the part of the United States— 
an experiment, which they saw fit to try, 
without entering into any stipulations on the 
subject, obligatory, either in their nature or 
The act of May 29, 1830, provides 
President of the United 
satisfactory evidence 
Britain will 


in time. 
tha 
States shall receive 
that the Government of Great 
open the ports in its Colonial possessions in 
the West Indies, on the continent of South 
America, the Bahama Islands, the Cairos, 
and the Bermuda or Somer Islands, to the 
of the United States, for an in- 
for a limited time, that the 


whenever the 


vessels 


definite or 
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yessels of the United States and their car- 
goes, on entering the Colonial ports 
aforesaid, shall not be subject to other or 
higher duties of tonnage or import, or charges 
of any other description, than would be im- 
posed on British vessels or their cargoes, ar- 
riving in said Colonial possessions from the 
United States ; that the vessels of the United 
States may import into the said Colonial 
possessions, from the United States, any 
article or articles which could be im- 
ported in a British vessel into such pos- 
sessions, from the United States; and that 
the vessels of the United States may export 
from the British colonies mentioned, to any 
country whatever, other than the dominions 
of Great Britain, any article or articles that 
can be exported therefrom in a British ves- 
sel, to any country, other than the British 
dominions or possessons ; leaving the com- 
mercial intercourse of the United States with 
allother ports of the British dominions or 
possessions, on a footing not less favorable 
to the United States than it now is; that 
received, the 
a proc- 
next 


when such evidence was 
President was authorized to issue 


lamation, at any time before the 


session of Congress, declaring the fact, 
and proclaiming the conditions of the trade in 
the vessels of the two countries. On the 
5th October, 1830, the President issued his 
proclamation declaring that he had received 
satisfactory evidence that, 
should give effect to the Act of May 29th, 
the Government of Great Britain would open, 
for an indefinite period, the ports of its 
Colonial possessions in the West Indies, Xc., 
to the vessels of the United States and their 
cargoes, upon the terms and according to the 
requisitions of the above Act of Congress ; 
that by that Act the ports of the United 
States were, from the date of the proclama- 
tion, open to British vessels coming from 


whenever he 


those British possessions, and their cargoes, 
upon the terms set forth ; that the acts con- 
cerning navigation and commercial inter- 
course of 1818, 1820 and 1823, were abso- 
lutely repealed; and that British vesseis 
and their cargoes, were admitted to an entry 
in the ports of the United States, from the 
islands, provinces, and Colonies of Great 
Britain, on or near the American continent, 
and north or east of the United States. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Iyjurious OPERATION OF CoMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS—WHAT THE ARRANGEMENTS WERE— 
Reciprocity Provipep For—NApoLteon—BnritisH TONNAGE INCREASED NEARLY Five Hun- 


DRED PER CENT. —AMERICAN TONNAGE INCREASED ONLY ABOUT FIFTY PER CENT.—VALUE OF 


ExPoRTS AND 


Imports—NvUMBER OF British VESSELS EnGAGED—NUMBER OF AMERICAN 


Vessets — British ComMERcIAL TREATIES WITH THE Unirep States ALONE PROFITABLE, 


Her Commerce wits Evrore Havine DECLINED—ALL AMERICAN Ports Oren to Britisu 


VeEssELs—Onty Some British Ports Open 1o AMERICAN—DISADVANTAGES—Monopoty— 
Naturarizep Goops—Excivsion oF AMERICAN VESSELS—INEQUALITIES—CostT oF SHIP 
Burtpinc—MaAIL STEAMERS—RECIPROCITY NOT OBTAINED—CONCLUSIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 
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The arrangements under the Act of May, | those arrangements in their operation affect- 


1830, and the President’s Proclamation of Oc- | 
tober continued for several years to regulate 
the commercial intercourse between this | 
country and the Colonial possessions of Great 
Britain in the West Indies and on the con- 
tinent of America. The subject, however, 
was brought before Congress and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the | 
That committee | 

made a thorough investigation ; and the re- | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


House of Representatives. 


ed the interests of the United States. The 
report was based upon a petition to Congress 
of certain citizens of the State of Maine, 
who complained of the arrangements in 
question. They represented, that in their 
operation, those amendments were injurious 
to this country, and that they had not been 
executed in good faith by Great Britain. 
The committee examined the case of the pe- 
titioners, and then scrutinized the nature of 


" . gee es z ° 
port, drawn by Mr. Cushing, showed how | the arrangements themselves, which were 
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thus formulated: By the Convention con- 
cluded in London on the 3d of July, 1815, 
to regulate commerce between the terri- 
torigs of the United States aud Great Britain, 
it is provided— 

1. As to the commerce between the terri- 
tories of the United States and the British 
territories in Europe, there is to be recipro- 
cal liberty of commerce. The inhabitants of 
the two countries have liberty to enter with 
their ships and cargoes all the places to 
which other foreigners were admitted, and 
to remain and transact business there in 
complete security. No higher or other du- 
ties are to be imposed in the United States 
on the importation of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
British territories in Europe, and no higher 
or other duties, in the British territories in 
Europe, on the importation of any articles, 
the growth, produce, or the manufacture 
of the United States, than are payable 
on the like articles of any other foreign 
country; nor are any higher or other duties 
to be imposed in either country, on the ex- 
portation of any articles to the other, than 
such as are payable on the exportation of 
such articles to any other foreign country ; 
and any prohibition by either shall extend 
equally to all other nations. And no higher 
or other duties were to be paid by United 
States vessels in British ports, or British 
vessels in United States ports, than were 
paid by the vessels of each country in their 
own ports. 

2. As to the British possessions in the Af- 
rican or East Indian seas: Vessels of the 
United States are admitted to trade with the 
ports of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales Island, and to import and 


export all articles to or from those territo- | 


ries which were not prohibited ; and on the 
vessels and their cargoes no other or high- 
er duties were to be charged than 
payable in like case by the most favored 
European nations. 


American vessels were 
required to take their cargoes to the United 
States ; and were prohibited from carrying 
on the coasting trade in the East Indies ; but 
might proceed with their original cargo or 
part of it to another British settlement in In- 
United States vessels engaged in the 


dia. 


were | 


East India trade, or in trade with China, 
might, in the course of the voyage to or from 
the English territories in India, touch for 
refreshment at the Cape of Good Hope, St. 
Helena, etc., but not for the purposes of com- 
An amendment was subsequently 
made as to St. Helena, as it was the place of 
confinement of Napoleon. 

The committee found, by a comparison of 


merce. 


successive periods of time, that since the 
conclusion of the arrangement proclaim- 
ed by the President under the Act of 
| May, 1830, there had occurred an ex- 
| traordinary augmentation of the relative 
| amount of British tounage entered and clear- 
j ed in the ports of the United States. The 
| Statement presented embraced the several 
| years from 1828 to 1838, inclusive, in all the 
| ports of the United States, and it was seen 
| that in the ten years from 1829 to 1838, the 
| British tonnage in American ports had in- 
creased from 86,377 tons to 484,702 tons; 
while the American tonnage had only in- 
creased from 872,949 tons to 1,302,974. 
Thus, the British tonnage increased nearly 
| in the ratio of from 8 to 48, the American in 
the ratio only of about 8 to 13. In other words, 
the American tonnage had increased but 50 
| per cent., while the British tonnage had in- 
‘creased more than 500 per cent. Official 
| tables had been prepared showing the trade 





between the British North American Colonies 
/and the Districts of Passamaquoddy, Port- 
|land, Boston and New York, during the 
| years 1828 and 1837. It appears that the 
| aggregate value of imports for the year 1828, 
|in American vessels, was $190,207 ; in for- 
eign vessels, nil; but the aggregate value of 
| imports for the year 1837 gave $311,754 in 
| American vessels, and $318,288 in foreign 
vessels — total, $630,042. 
| value of exports from the same districts for 
| the year 1828 was, of foreign produce $67,927 


The aggregate 


in American vessels ; in foreign vessels, xil ; 
| of domestic produce in American vessels, 
| $621,319; in foreign vessels, nil; total o 
foreign and domestic produce, $689,146. The 
| aggregate value of foreign produce exported 
in 1857 in American vessels was $18,606, 
and in foreign vessels $54,769; total, $73,373. 
| The value of exports of domestic produce in 
American vessels, was $195,557 ; and in for- 
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eign vessels 
of foreign and domestic produce, $623,249. 
Of the vessels engaged in this commerce, 
it appears that in the year 1828, the aggre- 


gate tonnage of American vessels, which | 
entered at the ports of these districts, was | 


31,439 tons ; and 39,125 tons cleared. Of) 


British tonnage, only 5,878 cleared in that 
period. The tables, in stating the aggregate 
tonnage for the year 1837, give alsothe num- 
ber of American vessels which entered,as 382, 
tonnage, 55,048 tons ; 293 American vessels 
cleared, whose tonnage was 50,696. The ag- 
gregate number of British vessels which en- 
tered in that year, was 1,804, with a tonnage 
of 123,675 tons; and 1,873 British vessels 


cleared, with a tonnage of 144,769 tons. The | 


figures in these tables were confirmed by 
Parliamentary documents; and discussion in 
England concerning the arrangements be- 
tween Great Britain and the other countries 
of Christendom, led to the conclusion that 
while under those arrangements, the com- 
merce of Great Britain with all Europe had 
declined, its commerce with the United 
States had increased, and that in her rela- 
tions with the United States alone, had her 
commercial treaties proved beneficial to 
Great Britain. From 1802 to 1836, the trade 
of Great Britain with all Europe had de- 
clined from 65 to 48 per cent., while the 
trade of Great Britain, during the same pe- 
riod, with her Colonies in America, had in- 
creased from 18 to 26 per cent., and with the 
United States from 18 to 27 per cent., show- 
ing a remarkable identity in the increase of 
the trade of Great Britain with her American 
Colonies, and with the United States respect- 
ively. And Mr. Cushing thought that these 
tables indicated that there was some ine- 
quality in the commercial arrangements, or 
that from some other cause, those arrange- 
ments fostered and promoted the navigation 
of Great Britain, without being in any way 
beneficial to that of the United States. Indeed, 
in the memorial referred to the committee, 
specific allegations were made of such ine- 
quality. It was alleged that, while the Act of 
Congress of May, 1830, and the proclamation 
of the President thereon, opened to the ves- 
sels of Great Britain all the ports of the 
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lected ports in the British Colonies were open 
| to the commerce of the United States. This 
‘allegation was substantiated by the Act of 
| Parliament applicable to the subject. Phat 
Act provided that no goods should be im- 
ported into, nor any goods, except the pro- 
duce of the fisheries, in British ships. be ex- 
ported from, any of the British possessions 
in America, by sea, from or to any place 
other than the United Kingdom, or some 
other of such possessions, except into or from 
a certain small number of ports enumerated in 
the Act called ‘‘iree ports,’’? and such other 
ports not enumerated, as might be added to 
the list by Orders in Council. Another alle- 
gation was, that by reason of the particular 
locality of some of the selected free ports, 


peculiar advantages were secured to British 
vessels which were not enjoyed by vessels of 
the United States. Thus, as regards the ex- 
| tensive trade in gypsum, grindstones, and 
wool, which constituted the larger part of 
the trade between the United States and the 
Bay of Fundy, those articles were not ship- 
ped directly at any of the free ports, to which 
alone the vessels of the United States were 





admitted. hose articles were obtained from 
the banks of rivers and inlets, into which 
British vessels could penetrate, but Ameri- 


can vessels could not, and therefore British 
vessels had the monopoly. Another a'lega- 
tion was, that although the Act of Congress 
made the condition that American vessels 
and their cargoes in British Colonial ports, 
should not be subject to other or higher 
rates of tonnage, or imposts, or charges of any 
other description, than were imposed upon 
British vessels and their cargoes, discrimi- 
nating duties were levied on American ves- 
sels in some of the Colonies. For instance, 
coal was largely exported to the United 
States from Nova Scotia, but when coal was 
exported in American vessels, an export duty 
of four shillings sterling per ton was exacted, 
while the same coal was exported free in 
British vessels. It was alleged that articles 
produced in the United States, by being nat- 
uralized in the British North American prov- 
inces, were conveyed thence in British bot- 
toms, and entered in the United Kingdom or 
in the West Indies, so as not to be subject 
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there to the foreign import duty; and that ; enormous comparative increase of British 


as American vessels were not allowed to per- 
form that voyage, our carrying trade was grad- 
ually transferred tothe British. The trans- 
action was thus shown: Articles produced 
in the United States were shipped in British 
vessels to the British provinces to points 
where American vessels could obtain no car- 
goes. These British vessels touched ata free 
port, and without unloading their cargoes, 
obtained a certificate that they had been 
landed and naturalized ; they then proceed- 
ed to a British port in Europe or the West 
Indies, so as to avoid the foreign import 
duty there. The trade was profitable; but 
American vessels could not participate in it. 
Other articles, such as flour, were introduced 
into the British provinces in large quanti- 
ties, and our vessels could not transport our 
own products. Great Britain was charged 
with having imposed heavy or prohibitory 
duties for the express purpose of securing 
those advantages, when our own products 
were imported into the West Indies directly 
from the United States ; but when they were 
imported circuitously through the North 
American Provinces, the duty was compara- 
tively low. English vessels were said to have 
come directly to our ports with British Colo- 
nial productions, to sell them there, pur- 
chase a return cargo, proceed to the British 
West Indies, and there sell it, and take ina 
return cargo of molasses, sugar or coffee, and 
proceed home to the North American Colo- 
nies, or to Europe. It was alleged that most 
important interests in the United States were 
injuriously affected by the fact that sundry 
articles, such as gunpowder, arms, ammuni- 
tion or utensils of war, tea, fish, dried or 
salted, oil, blubber, fins or skins, the pro- 
duce of creatures living in the sea, wood, 
potatoes, &c., K&e., were forbidden to be im- 
ported into the British Colonies from the 
United States, though similar articles were 
received by the United States from the Colo- 
nies, by which means they competed with 
Americans in American markets, while Ameri- 
cans could not compete with the British Col- 
onies in British markets. These were some 


of the inequalities in the arrangements for 
the commerce between the United States and 
the British American Colonies, by which the | 











tonnage in the ports of the United States 
since the passage of the Act of Congress of 
183.) was produced. In addition, the cost of 
ship-building in the colonies was less than 
in the United States, which enabled British 
vessels to compete with American vessels in 
American ports, to the disadvantage of the 
United States, as American vessels were ab- 
solutely precluded from competing with Brit- 
ish vessels on equal terms. It was further 
observed that the arrangements complained 
of afforded peculiar advantages to Great 
Britain in regard to a description of naviga- 
tion and of business which did not exist at 
the time when those 
made, and the existence of which was not 
anticipated, namely, the 
of mails, passengers and merchandise by 
The line of mail steamers 
and the 


arrangements were 


transportation 


ocean steamers. 
running between Great Britain 
United States consisted of British vessels; and 
as they came by Halifax, Nova Scotia, they 
enjoyed the advantage of the circuitous voy- 
age from which American steamers were ex- 
cluded. The British mail steamers to the 
West Indies, after landing their mails and 
passengers in the West Indies, proceeded to 
the Southern ports of the United States, by 
the circuitous voyage, from which American 
mail steamers were excluded, because they 
could not touch at any port in the West In- 
dies and carry freight from there to Europe. 
A branch of business, therefore, of great im- 
portance in a commercial point of view, and 
of the greatest possible importance in mili- 
tary and other government relations was 
wholly engrossed and monopolized by Great 
Britain. And more, through the enjoyment 
of the circuitous voyage by the British, steps 
had been taken not only to secure to British 
vessels exclusively the steamboat navigation 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
but to sweep along the entire coast of the 
United States, touching at all the principal 
seaports, collecting the correspondence, for- 
eign and domestic, as well as passengers, to 
be transported from port to port in the Uni- 
ted States. The committee. with all the facts 
before them, could not help arriving at the 
conclusion that the arrangements in relation 
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to the commercial intercourse between the | 
United States and the British Colonies of 
North America, were prejudicial to the Uni- 
ted States, by reason of their inequality, and 
their want of that just reciprocity, and that 
mutual participation of advantages which 
every independent State is entitled to de- 
mand in its intercourse with all other inde- 
pendent States. And the committee reported 
the following propositions as the result at 
which they had arrived : 

1. That itis the policy and the desire of 
the United States to observe in the regula- 
tion of the commercial intercourse between 
the United States and other countries, prin- 
ciples of equity, reciprocity, fair competition, 
and mutual advantages to both parties. 

2. That the existing arrangements regu- 
lating the commerce between the United 
States and the British colonies in the West 
Indies and on the continent of America, are 
unequal, unjust, and injurious to the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

3. That solong as Great Britain persists 
in applying to the vessels and productions of 
the United States in the ports of the British 
Colonies in America, peculiar regulations of 
commerce, other than such as regulate the 
commerce between the United States and the 
British territories in Europe, it is the right 
of the United States, and the necessary con- 
Sequence, to apply peculiar regulations of 
commerce to British vessels and their cargoes 
in the ports of the United States, entered 
from or proceeding to the British Colonies in 
America. 

4, That the continued imposition by Great 
Britain of discriminating duties upon .the 
productions of the United States, imported 
into the British Colonies in America, in ves- 
sels of the United States, will justify the im- 
position by the United States of discrimi- 
nating duties upen the productions of the 
British Colonies in America imported into | 
the United States in vessels of Great Britain | 
or her Colonies. | 

| 
| 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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5. That the continued prohibition to the 
vessels of the United States by Great Britain 
of the indirect voyage between the United 
States, the British Colonies in America, and 
the British territories in Europe, or be- 
tween the United States and one and another 
British Colony in America, will justify the 


| peached. 


prohibition by the United States of such voy- 
age to the vessels of Great Britain or her 
colonies in America. 

6. That if Great Britain see fit to adopt 
and pursue a system of prohibitions and re- 
strictions against the United States, it be- 
hooves the United States to protect her citi- 
zens, their commerce and navigation, by 
counter prohibitions, duties and regulations, 
and to decline to give free commerce and 
navigation in exchange for restrictions and 
vexations. 

7. But before having recourse to measures 
of legislative restriction, as the certain means 
of effectually guarding and securing the 
rights of the United States in our commerce 
with British Colonies, it is due to national 
comity to recur, for that purpose, to friendly 
negotiation with Great Britain. 

These propositions, the result of a long 
and laborious examination by the committee, 
show the practical character of the enquiry, 
and a determination to lay bare the abuses 
which prevailed. Can it be that men who 
believe in monopoly are unable to interpret 
fairly the principles of reciprocity, even 
when under obligation to do so? Great 
Britain, however, derived advantage from 
the practice, and of that we complained. 


| We desired simply to secure a mutual ben- 


efit, an equal participation in whatever was 
enjoyed by British vessels. To this we were 
entitled by every principle of right. Justice 
was denied, if British vessels were allowed to 
trade with Colonial ports, under regulations 
or charges which discriminated in their 
favor. And it is not only claimed that our 
complaints were just, but they are proved to 
rest upon a foundation that could not be im- 
It was then necessary to commu- 
nicate the facts to the British government, 
and to convince it that we had a good cause. 
So, treating the propositions as the conclu- 
gs ons reached by investigation, the commit 


tee, in couformity therewith, submitted the 


following resolution, the adoption of which 
they recommended to the House: 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, requested to en- 
ter into negotiations with the British Govern- 
ment, for the purpose of effecting a permanent, 
equitable, and just conventional arrange- 
ment of the commerce between the United 
States and the British Colonies in America. 
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The spirit of defamation seems inherent in 
human nature. 
day that the man blamed the woman, and 
Those who 


It has continued since the 


the woman blamed the serpent. 
imagine either that slander and vilification 
are peculiar to our times, or that those who 
receive abuse in the current censorship, are 
of baser material than their predecessors, 
can know but little of the fashions of this 
world, and still less of the treatment of the 
prominent men of our country, from the 
foundation of our Government. 

It is, indeed, always an ungracious task to 
exhibit human infirmities, whether old or 
new—whether of the blamed or of the blam- 
ing. Thetheme is not flattering, the retro- 
spect not brilliant, as we draw aside the cur- 
tain of our political annals to point a moral, 
which, in the popwar excitement and con- 
fusion, is too likely to be overlooked. On 
assuming such a task, our chief inducement 
is the lesson of profit to be drawn trom a 
comparison of the past with the present, con- 
cerning the measure and kind of license in- 
dulged through successive periods of our 
history—the license of assault upon private 
and public character,which runs through all 
the phases of our political experience. 

The memory of the great deeds of the 
Fathers of the Republic must cast around 
them a spell of veneration, ever increasing 
with the lapse of time, while the breath of 
calumny that once beclouded and annoyed 
them, shall grow fainter and feebler, until 
its last vestige is dissipated in the full efful- 
gence of their honors. 

WASHINGTON, 

Going back, then, to the days of our first 
President, we might trace the course of his 
public and patriotic services through nearly 
a quarter of a century, in which the birth 
of the Republic transpired, and we should 
find him the most conspicuous figure in that 
eventful time. A man who alone gained the 
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| famed than George Washington. The most vi- 
| tuperative attacks were made upon him—and 
‘these attacks grew more violent and per- 
| sistent towards the close of his public service. 
| From a perusal of his life and times it is 
| easy to conceive that the high-handed and 
; unscrupulous abuse of a hostile press, in- 
|spired. as it appeared to be, by a party of 
| dissembling friends, was among the prime 
|causes of his final withdrawal from public 

life. To confirm this belief, we adduce but 
a fragment or two from the mass of svurrility 
|that was heaped upon him. He was de- 
| nounced as ‘‘u traitor’? for his proclamation 
| of April, 1793, declaring amity with the bel- 
| ligerent powers of Europe, and warning citi- 
| zens of the United States against all move- 
| ments inconsistent with neutrality. For 


this plain act of duty, under his oath, he 
was held up to public scorn—he was accused 
| of hostility to France, and of secret favor to 
| England—and as one of the results of this 
idenunciation, at the opening of the Third 
| Congress in the ensuing December, the Ad- 


| ministration candidate for Speaker was de- 
feated by an emphatic majority. The 
Aurora of that day said: ‘‘ If ever a Nation 
was debauched by a man, the American 
Nation has been debauched by Washington. 
If ever a Nation was deceived by a man, the 
American Nation has been deceived by Wash- 
Let his conduct, then, be an ex- 
ample to future ages. Let it serve as a warn- 
| ing that no man may become anidol. Let 
| the history of the Federal Government in- 
struct mankind, that the mask of patriotism 


ington. 


may be worn to conceal the foulest designs 
| against the liberties of the people.’’ In a 
| etter to Henry Lee, under date of July 21st, 
| 1793, Washington spoke of the violence with 
| which his policy had been assailed. ‘‘ But 


|in what,’ says he, ‘‘will this abuse ter- 


| 
/minate? For the result, as it respects my- 


| self, I care not—for I have a consolation 
| within that no earthly efforts can deprive me 


title of ‘‘ father of his country,’’ and has been | of—and_ that is, that neither ambition nor 
eulogized as ‘first in war, first in peace, and | interested motives have influenced my con- 
first in the hearts of his countrymen !’’ yet, | duct—and the arrows of malevolence, there- 
no man, living or dead, was ever more | fore, however barbed and well-pointed, never 
cruelly maligned, or more outrageously de- cau reach the most vulnerable part of me— 
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though, while I am up as a mark, they will 
ke continually aimed. The publications in 
Freeman’s and Buck’s papers are outrages 
on common decency.’’ 

When, on one oceasion, as Jefferson tells 
us, Knox made some allusion to recent libels 
uttered by the press, Washington became 
very much excited—‘‘ got into one of those 
passions when he cannot command himself 
—dwelt much on the personal abuse which 
had been bestowed upon him; defied any 
man on earth to produce one single act of 
his, since he had been in the Government, 
which had not been done with the purest 
motives. He had never repented but once 
the having slipped the moment of resigning 
his office—and that was every moment since 
—and, by God, he had rather be in his 
grave than in his present situation. He had 
rather be on his farm than to be made Em- 
peror of the world—and yet they were charg- 
ing him with wanting to be a King. That 
rascal Freeman sent him three of his papers 
every day, as if he would become the dis- 
tributor of them—an act in which he could 
see nothing but an impudent design to in- 
sult him.’’ 

On the second day after Washington’s re- 
tirement from the Presideutial chair, the 
following appeared the The 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion,’’ was the pious ejaculation of a man 
who beheld a fiood of happiness rushing in 
upon mankind. If ever there was a time 
which would license the reiteration of this 
exclamation, that time is now arrived; for 
the man who is the source of all the misfor- 
tunes of our countrv is this day reduced to 
the level with his fellow-citizens, and is no 
longer possessed of power to multiply evils 
upon the United States. 
period for rejoicing, this is the moment. 
Every heart in unison with the freedom and 
happiness of the people ought to beat high 
with exultation, that the name of Washing- 
ton, from this day, ceases to give a currency 
to political iniquity and to legalized corrup- 
A new era is now opening upon us— 


in Aurora: 


tion. 


If ever there was a | 


| 
| 
if 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





an era which promises much to the people, | 
for public measures must now stand upon 
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their own merits, and nefarious projects can 
no longer be supported by a name. When 
a retrospect is taken of the Washingtonian 
administration for eight years, itis a subject 
of the greatest astonishment that a single 
individual should have conquered the prin- 
ciples of Republicanism in an enlightened 
people just emerged from the gulf of despot- 
ism, and should have carried his designs 
against the public liberty so far as to have 
put in jeopardy its very existence. Such, 
however, are the facts, and, with these star- 
ing usin the face, this day ought to be a 
jubilee in the United States.’’—J1iidreth’s 
History of the United States. Vol. 2, p. H. 
Such diatribes against the foremost man 
of the Nation, must have been regarded as 
insolent and provoking in the extreme—and 
it creates little surprise to learn that the 
editor of The Aurora, a few days after the 
appearance of this article, underwent a sound 
drubbing from the irate son of a naval con- 





tractor. 
JOHN ADAMS. 

The second President did not escape the 
most violent aspersions. The measures of 
his administration were assailed with the 
utmost fury. He himself was covered with 
obloyuy, not only by his open enemies, but 
by many also of those who were once his 
pretended friends. He was accused of bend- 


ing all his energies to secure a re-election. 


He was charged with having ‘‘a vanity 
without bounds,” ‘‘a jealousy capable 


of discoloring every object,’’ ‘‘disgusting 
egotism,’’ and ‘‘ ungovernable indiscretion.”’ 
The storm of malediction became so great as 
to drive him into retirement at the close of a 
single term. He left the White House a 
broken man, without even pausing to witness 
the inauguration of his successor. For many 
years after, his life was embittered by a 
treatment which, to his proud and sensitive 
spirit, was like a tormenting flame. He, 
too, was denounced asa ‘‘traitor,’’ although, 
perhaps, more than any other, he had 
sounded the tocsin of Independence, and in 
the stormy discussions of that trying period, 
he had won the title of *‘ the colossus of the 
convention.’’ His private life was never 
challenged—even the tongue of calumny 
could not justly assail it. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

The third President was a man of a far 
different stamp. 
in his political aspirations, and became the 
acknowledged head of a great party, whose 
principles and policy prevailed in the gov- 
ernment of the country for many years. 
But he was never free from the shafts of crit- 
icism, whether through gross suspicions of 
his private character, or by the boldest ar- 
raignment of his public life. Scarcely a 
tithe of the calumnies in regard to him, then 
floating in the air, are now remembered— 
and yet enough remains to show how vio- 
lent must have been the bitterness of parti- 
sans on the one side and the other, and how 


He was highly successful | 





fearfully the tempest lighted on the head of 
the famous author of the Declaration. We 


do not seek to determine the measure of 
truth or falsity in accusations which, with 
their subject, have long since passed away. 
But it may serve the present age to point 
out some of the allegations which Jefferson 
had to encounter, and which must, no doubt, 
so long as justiceremains, be held as ground 
of reproach to the times in which he lived. 
His personal vices were held up as notori- 
ous. His ambition, his duplicity, his chi- 
canery, are among the 
brought against him. 


mildest charges 
During Washington’s 
second term, Jefferson is said to have been 
intriguing with an opposition paper— The 
Avrora —and stimulating its editor, one Cal- 
lendor, todo all in his power to belittle and 
disparage ‘‘the father of his country.”’ 
Under Adams’ administration, Callendor was 
convicted, fined and imprisoned under the 
alien and sedition law. At the time of Jef- 
ferson’s accession, Callendor’s term of im- 
prisonment had expired, and, by the aid of 
friends, he had also paid the fine imposed. 
Jefferson remitted this fine by a doubtful 
exercise of authority, but Callendor wanted 
something more, and imperiously demanded 
to be made Postmaster at Richmond, Jeffer- 
son sent him fifty dollars and a civil refusal. 
Callendor was highly indignant, and, be- 
coming the editor of the Richmond Recorder. | 
through the columns of that sheet commenced 
the exposure of his relations with Jeffer- 
son in the management of Zhe Aurora. He | 
also showed that Jefferson was complicated | 





|} most outrageous demagogism, for 


with him in the production of the pamphlet 
for which he had been tried and punished— 
and circulated other tales of the most dam- 
aging character. No one can say what 
might have been the result of these terrible 
assaults had their-author been permitted 
to press them forward. His death, by acci- 
dental drowning, gave Jefferson a respite, 
but it was only a respite, and brief at that. 
The stories were revived, with many aggra- 
vations. During the canvass for President, 
an opposition paper had the following state- 
ment: ‘All who wish fo see the horrors of 
the French Revolution in America, the guil- 
lotine set up in our streets, and a Robes- 
piere in the chair of 
Thomas - Jefferson, the infidel, the leveller, 
the agrarian, the calumniator of Washing- 
ton, the crack-brained enthusiast.’’ In 1804, 


State, will vote for 


Adams charged him ‘‘ with a want of sin- 
cerity,’’ ‘‘ and an inordinate ambition,’’ and 
‘*a mean thirst of popularity.’? And subse- 
quently, John Randolph, in a speech in Cou- 
gress, characterized ‘‘the second term of 
Jefferson’s administration as resembling the 
seven lean kine of Egypt, in swallowing up 
all the fatness of the first.’’ 
JAMES MADISON. 

The accession of Madison to the Presi- 
dency, though a foregone conclusion, from 
the relations of political parties and aspi- 
rants for office, was still attended with not a 
little exasperation and the opprobrium of cen- 
sure. The political elements were still in a 
ferment, ready for explosion. Madison’s 
estimate, by his political adversaries, was 
that of being a second-place man crowded 
above his level, for the time being, so that 
the office had been lowered by the advance- 
ment of the man He was charged with the 


being a 


| peace-man at heart, and a war-man for the 


sake of popularity at home; for being at 
first a Federalist and then a Jeffersonian Re- 
publican ; for being a trimmer on all sides. 
to secure his re-election. 
istration, the most violent party spirit pre- 


During his admin- 


vailed. Fierce riots occurred in Baltimore. 


Men were shot down in the streets, and hot 


tallow poured into their eyes, to show if they 
were dead, while the diabolical perpetrators, 
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in all the frenzy of political delirium, ran 
back and forth, shouting and huzzaing for 
Jefferson and Madison! 

Speeches were made in the Senate against 
the war-policy of Madison. Proposals were 
made to mortgage the public domain to se- 
cure the payment of the expenses of the war, 
under the pretext that the people had no 


confidence in the ability or honesty of the 


Government. 
got war, war begets debt, debt begets taxes, 
taxes beget bankruptcy!’ In 
this, the ‘Embargo Act’’ called forth severe 
maledictions from the sailors, and the tar- 
barrels inyerted over the top-masts to save 
of unused vessels, were styled 
night-caps.”? While the first 
anniversary of the Act was celebrated by the 
tolling of bells, flags at half-mast, and pro- 
cessions with muflled drums, it is recorded 


the rigging 


** Madison’s 


that an old citizen of these days gave utter- 
ance to the wish that ‘* hell could be boiled 


down to a half-pint, and Madison made to | 


drink it.’ 
JAMES MONROE. 


Monroe attained the Presidency in what 


was known as ‘‘the New Era,’’ or ‘‘the Era | 


of Good Feeling.’ The war with Englund 
had resulted with credit to ourselves, and all 
effort was directed to the 
National interests ; yet he soon fell under 
the ban of public criticism. 

shield him from the tongue of censure ; 
although, by the moderation of his counsels, 
peace abroad and tranquility at home were 
secured and maintained; large and valuable 
acquisitions of territory were made; the 
foundations of National prosperity and great- 
ness were more broadly laid; and the Ameri- 
can Union was advancing, with the vigor 
and stride of a giant, to permanent glory and 
Yet, those who had been his politi- 
obliterating 


power. 
cal friends charged him with 
party lines for private purposes, and in- 


veighed against the measures he favored, | 


particularly the proposition for an increase 


of the Army, to which the term ‘‘ conserip- 


tion’? was opprobriously applied. It is sin- 
gular to note how men’s opinions change 
with changing circumstances. Jackson wrote 
Monroe, advising no proscription of political 


opponents in office. Monroe replied, that he 


It was said ‘*‘ Madison has be- 


addition to | 


enhancement of 


Nothing could | 
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| knew the Republican party to be the party 
of the country, and he chose to rely on his 
| political friends, rather than temporize with 
; his political enemies—a lesson on which 
| Jackson himself subsequently acted to the 
letter. The treaty which ceded Florida was 
| violently condemned. Hard times, and the 
| Missouri Compromise, produced wide discon- 


tent, and Monroe was held respousible. In 
was then 


predicted that it would breed trouble in the 
future, and out of it would come a time in 
| which ‘‘the father would be arrayed against 
the son, and brother draw the bloody sword 
!? The 
war proved a constant spring of complaint 
on the part of the opposition. Jackson, in 
command of the forces enployed in that war, 
had decoyed into his power some Indian 
chiefs and traders, whom he immediately put 
to death. This created 
throughout the country—some ascribing to 
Jackson the most patriotic motives ; others 
denouncing him as guilty of the most dia- 
bolical conduct. Monroe 
openly charged with advising certain public 


{ 
| regard to ‘* the Compromise,*’ it 
| 
{ 
| 


from the bosom of brother Seminole 


intense excitement 


Meanwhile, vas 


and governmental plans, and issuing secret 
orders to Jackson, in conflict with his politi- 
John 


cal professions, and moral rectitude. 
Randolph styled the Missouri Compromise 
| ‘a dirty bargain,’’ and the Northern Repre- 
sentatives who supported it, ‘‘ dongh-faces,’’ 
| aterm which still keeps force and usage in 
No- 


tice appears in the famous diary of John 


the political parlance of the country. 


bo @ 


a scandal in relation to 


Quincy Adams, of 


the appropriation for furnishing the Presi- 
dent’s house, when the President furnished 
la memorandum the This 
| memoranduin,’’ says Mr. Adams, ‘‘ furnishes 


upon subject. 
humiliating character, 
to be 
There appears to be noth- 
ing in these 
There arises from all this, an exposure of 
| domestic and household concerns, almost as 


details of a 


which ought never to have been, 


very 
or 


required of him. 


censurable all transactions. 


incongruous to the station of a President of 
the United States, as it would be to a bloom- 
ing virgin to exhibit herself, naked, before a 
The malignity of political op- 
In this 


era of good feeling, there were Kitchen Cab- 


multitude. 
position has no feeling of delicacy.”’ 
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inets, and, on one occasion, Adams fears 

that ‘the French Legation has access tothe 

President’s ear, through another whispering 

gallery. Such is the way of the world. 

There are winding stairs in every direction.” 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

The election of Mr. Adams was attributed 
to the treachery of Henry Clay; while 
others said it was due to the defeat of Craw- 
ford, his formidable competitor, on account of 
his age and feebleness. To say the least, 
Adams’ elevation was asingular contingency, 
and, by the complications growing out of it, 
subjected him to the most cruel insinuations, 
as well as to open charges of flagrant and 
unblushing coalitions. Probably, no man 
ever feared and dreaded opposition more 
than he. While careful in organizing his 
Cabinet—which was very able—yet, the fact 
that he made Clay his Secretary of State, 
furnished ground for one of the principal 
allegations against him, of which the most 
was made by his political adversaries. A 
stormy effort was put forth to withdraw from 
him the Executive patronage, and every 
measure was adopted to lower him in the es- 
timation of Congress and the people. ‘‘ The 
Memoirs of Adams,’’ lately published by his 
son Charles Francis, reveal the treatment 
of this illustrious man, by the opposition 
press, during his Presidency. In the diary 
of that period, we find a notice which gives 
the substance, as follows: ‘‘ We have,”’ says 
he, ‘‘the City Gazeite, under the management 
of clerks in the Treasury,’’ its editor an 
Englishman, ‘‘having no character of his 
own—penurious and venal—metal to receive 
any stamp—and, in his treatment, now, of 
Crawford and me, looking like one of the 
Tower-stamped dollars, during the late war, 
that of 
effacing it.’’ 
There is no journal that has a prouder his- 
tory than the old National Intelligencer, which, 


with George III.’s head struck over 
Charles I., and not entirely 


for so many years, was the Sir Charles Gran- 
Yet we find 
the National Intelligencer ‘in subjection to both 
Clay and Crawford,’’ by reason of the power 
which Clay, as Speaker of the House, hek 
over the public printing, ana which he used 


dison of American newspapers. 


‘* both as a rod over the heads, and a sop for 


the mouths, of its editers.’’ Calhoun was 





| proof, 


anxious to have an ‘‘ independent newspa- 
Mr. Adams remarks: ‘‘The editor 
would establish such a journal, in 


per.’’ 
who 
Washington, 
nerves of iron, and a soul of adamant, to 
His first attempt would 
bring a hornet’s nest about his head, and if 


must have a heart of oak, 
carry it through. 


they should not sting him to death or blind- 
ness, he would have to pursue his march, 
with them continually swarming over him, 
and beset on all sides with slander and oblo- 
quy, and probably assassination.’’ In an- 
other entry, Adams complains of the National 
Advocate, of New York, the Boston Statesman, 
and Portland Argus, and the 
press of Philadelphia, as controlled by ‘ prin- 
ciples alike selfish and sordid.’’ The City 
‘infamously 
scurrilous and abusive, not only of Mr. Cal- 
houn, but of his mother-in law.’’ 


Demueratic 


Gazette is, on another occasion, ‘ 


Again, it 
prints ‘‘ three columns of brevier type of the 
foulest There is a picture of an 
editor named John B. Colvin, ‘‘ a base and des- 
picable character,’’? who ‘‘ attempted to fawn 


abuse.’’ 


himself into my favor, by eulogizing me in 
This Mr. 
appointed to his department, but was coin- 


the newspapers.’’ editor Adams 
pelled to dismiss him for his intemperance ; 
and the effect of his attacks upon the writer, 
are shown in this sentence: ‘‘No man in 
America has made his way through showers 
of ribaldry and invective, of this character, 
more frequently than I have breasted it.’’ 
Still later, we have Gales & Seaton, the time- 
honored editors of the Intelligencer, quietly 
dismissed, in a sentence, as ‘‘trimmers for 
the printing of Uongress.’’ A private Secre- 
tary of Mr. Monroe, on another occasion, 
speaks to Mr. Adams ‘‘in terms of great se- 
verity of Iitchie, the editor of the Richmond 
Enquirer, and said he was the most unprinci- 
pled fellow upon earth”? We find the Bos- 
ton Galaxy described as ‘‘a paper, for years 
advertised for sale to the highest bidder, of 
the Presidential candidates.”’ 

To cap the whole, there is indubitable 
that John Quincy Adams, like his 


father before him, retired from the White 
House sick at heart, and breasting a storm 
of obloquy that had driven him out of office. 
| by the most unscrupulous and determined 
' opposition. 


It must have seemed a humilia- 
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tion, that the father and son were, up to that 


time. the only one-term Presidents. But then, | 


on the other hand, they furnish the only in- 
stance of a family succession in that high 
office. 


ANDREW JACKSON, 


verb, that ‘‘ circumstances alter cases.’’ He 
who had written Madison, advising against 
political discrimination in office, now boldly 


it) 
Se 
si 


printed on satin, and hung up in his cham- 
ber !”’ 
bored Jackson, in regard to his treatment of 
prisoners, in the following fashion: ‘‘ Thus 


Ritchie’s Richmond Lnquirer bela- 


has an American officer destroyed the lives 


| of two of his fellow-creatures, without any 
We find, in the accession of Andrew Jack- | 
son to office, a striking example of the pro- | 


proclaimed the maxim, ‘‘to the victors be- | 


long the spoils!’’ and he proceeded to 


clean out the Departments of all political ad- | 


versaries, to make room for his own party 

He changed the entire policy of 
5 

this respect. 


friends. 
former administrations, in 


| the load of shame and grief. 


rightful power, without any adequate mo- 
tive, and with such indecent precipitancy as 
hardly to give time for prayers, in the inter- 
val between judgment and death. 
ity blushes at the recital, and national pride 


Human- 


sinks in the American heart, oppressed with 
He has abro- 
gated the known laws of nations, and pro- 


| mulgated anew code of his own, conceived in 


| madness or folly, and written in blood. He 


Under Washington, there were nine remov- | 


als, of which one was for defalcation ; under 
John Adams, there were ten removals, one 
being for defalcation; under Jefferson, there 
were thirty-nine removals ; 
there were but five removals, three for defaica- 


tion ; under Monroe, there were nine remov- | 


als, of which six were for cause, other than 


olitical affinity; under J. Q. Adams, there | : 
P aa ie ieee career, he should say he had found him ‘a 


were two removals, both of which were for 
cause. The total removals, by the predeces- 
sors of Jackson, were seventy-four. 
he became President, during the first recess 
of the Senate, he turned out of office no less 
than one hundred and seventy-six persons, 


course, this wholesale decapitation, with the 
extensive Executive patronage which he as- 
sumed and exercised, caused widespread ex- 
citement, and Mr. Adams was called upon 
for a report upon the subject of the use of 
this privilege by former Presidents, which 
report made the following exhibit: 
Appointments by Washington, ten; by 
John Adams, thirteen; by Jefferson, twenty- 
five; by Madison, twenty-nine ; by Monroe, 
thirty-five; by J. Q. Adams, five. During 
Jackson’s first three months, he appointed 
twelve! He was charged with many incon- 
sistencies. 


endorsing his position, that nullification is a 
power inherent in a State, which she is priv- 
ileged to exercise, irrespective of the pleas- 
ure or will of the General Government; and 
adding, that ‘‘he would have his speech 





has, in fine, violated all laws, human and 
divine, and violated them with impunity !’’ 


| Jackson was the first President whose per- 


| sonal and official character was violently and 


under Madison, | 


most of whom were political adversaries. Of | lables !’ 


devised nor framed a measure !’ 


openly assailed on the floor of Conzress. 
His conduct was there canvassed, in lan- 
guage more forcible than chaste. A biogra- 
pher of Jackson says, ‘‘ if he were asked his 
opinion of Jackson, from investigation of his 


patriot and a traitor!’ ‘one of the greatest 


After | generals, yet wholly ignorant of the art of 


war!’ ‘a writer, elegant, eloguent and bril- 
liant, yet unable to compose a grammatical 
sentence, or correctly spell words of four syl- 
‘the first of statesmen, he yet never 


‘ 


he was the 


| most candid of men, yet capable of the pre- 


| foundest dissimulation ; a most law-defying, 


| law-obeying citizen ; astickler for discipline, 


In the matter of Haynes’ speech | 
on the Foote resolutions, he wrote to Hayne, | M@WSPAper 


he never hesitated to disobey his superior ; 
a Democratic autocrat; an urbane savage 
an atrocious saint, deified and vilified !’ ”’ 

We can scarcely name any vice or crime, 
in the catalogue of turpitude, which was not, 
at one time or another, ascribed to him. 

MARTIN VAN BUREN. 

** Little Van’? encountered a storm, on the 
threshold of his administration. In 1831, a 
was established in Boston, by 
Mr. Lloyd Garrison, for the p irpose of advo- 
cating immediate emancipation, 
lature of Georgia offered five thousand dol- 
lars for the abduction and delivery in that 
State, of the editor of the said paper. A grand 


The legis- 
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Alabama, found an indictment 
against the a paper pub- 
lished in New York; and the Governor of 
that State made a requisition on Governor 
Marcy for the delivery of the publisher, to 
be tried as an offender against the laws of 
Alabama, regarding slavery. But the Gov- 
ernor of New York declined to comply with 


jury, in 
Emancipator, 


this mandate. A vigilance committee, of 
Louisiana, offered a reward of fifty thousand 
dollars for the rendition of Lewis Tappan, a 
noted Abolitionist, of the city of New York. 
A public meeting, in Petersburg, Virginia, 
dratted a memorial to Postmaster General 
Amos Kendall, praying him to interdict the 
transmission of anti-slavery papers through 
the mails of the United States. Kendall re- 
plied, expressing regret that he could not 
accede to their request, but expressing the 
belief that postmasters could decline ship- 
ping ‘incendiary documents.’’ At this time, 
Van Buren was Vice President; but while 
shielded, in a measure, from active responsi- 
bility in anything beyond the functions of 
his office, he was still calculated upon as an 
ally by both of the contending parties. For 


a time, however, this emcude was smothered, 


| The 


by the breaking out of what was known as | 


‘*the Patriot War’’—an incursion of Ameri- 


can patriots into Canada, to produce a re- 
the Canadian Van 
Burenissued a proclamation, warning Ameri- 


form in Government. 
cans not to participate in those movements ; 
but he was inunediately accused of duplicity 
and really favoring the success of the revo- 
lutionists. 
His ad- 
ininistration was held up before the people 


met, on every hand, by opposition. 
as a reproach. His extravagant expendi- 
_dres of public money, and the loss sustained 
by the couutry through the default of officers 


Iie sought a re-election, but was | 
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struggling for the Presidency, after his re- 
tirement, he never attained much impor- 
tance, even as a candidate. The English 
tongue was exhausted by the press and the 
orators of the country, in disparagement of 
“*the used-up man ;”’ and he was victimized 
by the merciless storm of criticism which fell 
upon him. He was spoken of, as ‘‘the 
Northern man with Southern principles.’’ 
WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, 
This gentleman, in his letter of acceptance, 
promised that, ‘‘if elected, he would not 
seek, or accept, are-nomination ’’ His prom- 
ise was fulfilled in a most startling way. In 
a single month after his inauguration, death 
put the seal of truth upon his promise—the 
first President dying in office. Yet the viru- 
lence of the attacks upon him, during the 
canvass which resulted in his election, knew 
no bounds. From the ery that was raised by 
the opposition, one might have supposed him 
to have been a monster, without the instincts 
belonging to the lowest of the human species. 
Globe of him, in March, 1840: 
**Let them (the South) beware how they 


said 


place confidence in the versatility or subserv- 
iency of a weak, vain old man, in the dotage 
of expiring ambition. The combination of 
weakness and vanity with three-score and 
Let Mr. 


Tyler mount his old, weather-beaten pony, 


ten, is not to be easily controlled. 


(Harrison,) in the expectation of guiding 


him at will—a weak old gentleman, whose 


vanity, always his leading characteristic, is 


every day pampered with flatteries, and 
whose ob-tinacy is only increased by the im- 


becility of age.”’ 


The next day, the same paper said: 
| “Grandma Harrison, a gossiping old lady 


appointed by him, were topics of free ani- | 


madversion, Added to this, was a pamphlet 


published by William Lyon McKenzie, in | 


which a 


divulged, demonstrating the insincerity of | 


His 


Van Buren, and his fox-like qualities. 





dodging 


oligarchy, finally incurred their displeasure, | 


while the anti-slavery people feared to trust 


him. Striving to ride two horses, he fell be- 


hege private correspoudence was | 


sues presented to him by the slave | 


and an imbecile, who lives on a sinecure 
clerkship in a city, but is pretended to be a 
farmer living in a log cabin, and drinking 
hard cider—the Whigs are making great ex- 

old but ail to no 
Such was the style of dignity and 


ertions for the 


effect !°’ 


granny, 


decorum with which the political contest was 

then carried on. 
JOHN TYLER, 

John Tyler then came to the front, the 


| first ‘‘ accidental President ”’ of the Republic. 


tween them; and although he did not cease 


He. ‘* of course, was immediately assailed. 
The National Advertiser”? of New York, said: 
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“It is Mr. Tyler’s ambition to rise upon the 


ruins of proStrate selfishness ;’? and charged | 


him with ‘‘increasing the public debt ten 
and a half millions of dollars.’’? Charges of in- 
consistency were likewise heaped upon him. 
He was accused of supporting Crawford, and 
praising Clay for befriending 
then becoming a follower of Jackson, and of 
turning against Jackson in his contest with 
the nullifiers. After this he was charged with 
professing to favor the nomination of Clay 
by the Whigs, while working to secure his 


own nomination for the second place on the | 


ticket with Harrison, declaring himself to 
be an uncompromising Whig, when he ac- 
ceded to power by the death of Harrison. 
The suspicions of those who had elevated 
him to office were soon aroused, and Mr. 
Tyler was deeply censured for abandoning the 
policy of the dominant party in his veto of a 
bill which had received the support of all 
he Whigs in Congress. It was a measure 
for the repeal of the sub-Treasury legislation, 


Adams — of | 


not tarry in My sight.’’ Mr. Polk was 
charged with complicity with one of the pro- 
teges of Van Buren. Mr. B. F. Butler, of 
New York, in Custom-House frauds and de- 
falcations, and of association with him in 
other questionable transactions. 
pledged himself, at Baltimore, to stand for 


Having 


the whole of Oregon and subsequently offered 
England to deduct five and a half degrees of 
latitude. 
miijlions of the nation’s surplus fund to elec- 


He was assailed for losing eight 


| tioneering Bank Directors, and again, for his 


alleged sympathy with England, and it was 
explained that the fast time made by vessels 
over the Atlantic during his administration 


| was due to the fact that the shores of the two 


and its failure through this veto stirred up | 


a political acrimony which was loud and | 


long. 


betray the party, who had so generously | 


adopted and honored him. He gave them 
ground to say that he had violated his most 


sacred pledges and had betrayed the princi- 


Nor can it ke disguised that Tyler did | 


countries were approaching each other! The 
Mexican war relieved Polk from animadver- 
sion for a time, but at its close, the pent-up 
waters of contumely broke forth afresh, and 
Polk retired at the end of four years with 
the unanimous consent of his party and the 
opposition, and with anything but compli- 
mentary allusions from all quarters. 
ZACHARY TAYLOR. 

This old hero lived but sixteen 
after his inauguration, but while a candidate 
for the Presidency and during his official 


months 


life, he was far from being wholly exempt 


| from the current fate of men who aspired to 


pies enunciated by those who had invested | 


him with power, in order to ingratiate him- | 


self in the eyes of those who were found in 
deadly hostility to the doctrines of the Whig 
party. 


when, after failing in his attempt to secure a 


His conduct was no doubt perfidious, | 


re-nomination from the Democrats, he favored | 


the election of Polk over Henry Clay, and 
thus became justly obnoxious to the com- 
plaints of those whom he had so remorse. 
lessly betrayed. 

JAMES K. POLK. 

This gentleman acceded to the Presidency 
in ‘*breezy times.’? The atmosphere 
heavily freighted with charges of corruption 
The 
he received his nomination was opened with 
prayer and praise. 


respecting him. convention in which 
The scripture that was 
read on the occasion, was the 101st Psalm. 
“He that worketh deceit shall 


within My house; he that telleth lies shall 


| full 


was | 


not dwell | 


He 
was charged with acquiring his military rep- 


the Chief Magistracy of the Republic. 


utation through the energy and sagacity of 
his subordinates, with ignorance of socia| 
and civic life, with a perverse and irascible 
But 
buried with him in his grave, the whole 


disposition. all harsh criticism was 
nation mourning his demise. 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 
This ‘‘second accidental President ’’ was 
not long in drawing down upon his head 
the 


severest denunciations. His term was 


of storm. The great measure which 
carried in it the bitter and bloody future 
was the compromise of 1850, which received 
his sanction. Both the great parties sought 
by this measure to steer the vessel of state 
safely, between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of political strife, and both proclaimed the 
compromise and finality of the question. The 
finality proved only the beginning of a train 
of events, for which Fillmore was held in a 
24k 





large degree responsible, and he retired from 
office with a load of censure for his failure to 
stand firm in a crisis of the country which 
involved so much! He was the last Whig 
President. The days of compromise were 
ended. 

j FRANKLIN PIERCE. 

President Pierce was accounted ‘‘ the most 
accomplished gentleman’’ who ever occupied 
the Presidential chair. By this is meant, 
not profound learning, education or states- 


manship, but a pleasing temperament, urbane | 


manners and an easy, genial, social disposi- 
tion; and though he was elected by an over- 
whelming vote, yet his term was a time of tur- 
bulance. Many important events transpired. 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill was adopted—sen- 


ator Sumner was brutally assaulted in the | 


Senate hall by a member of the House, and a 
reign of ‘‘terrorism’’ prevailed both in aud out 
of Congress. The President was the center 
and ‘‘ but’? (a word he was reported to have 
taught his father to spell) of ridicule and 
censure. The newspapers where loaded with 
excoriation, and daily menace, which was not 
well calculated to inspire regard for him in 
others, or satisfaction in his own breast. 
left the Presidential chair with the regrets 
of neither party. He was held responsible 
for the financial distress and the suffering 
condition of the general interests of the coun- 
try. His own friends refused him a re-nomi- 
nation, and he was turned aside for another 
man. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 
This man must be set down as the most 
abject tool that ever sat in the Presidential 


chair, whatever charity there may be for | 


human weakness, none is broad enough to 
cover the weakness he exhibited, with his 


eyes open, upon the plunging ship of State, | 


he sat down, weeping vain tears, wringing 
his hands, and saying, ‘‘I have been the 
last President of the United States!’? He 
retired from his office amid the maledictions 
of the people. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
No man was ever more deeply maligned by 
press and politicians than Mr. Lincoln. He 


was stigmatized as ‘‘ ignorant,’ ‘‘a laborer ”’ 
‘a vulgar rail splitter.” 


He was held up to 


He | 
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| public contempt, and to the universal scorn 
| of mankind—and was finally assassinated by 
| a representative of the intolerant malignants 
| who had hounded him from the hour of his 
| first nomination. His devotion to his coun- 
| try cost him his life. He was the last soldier 
| to fall in the war of the rebellion, and found 
| his grave in the patriot hearts of a loyal peo- 
| ple! His monument is in the affections of 
| every lover of freedom and of his free in- 
stitution. 


ANDREW JOHNSON. 


| This man, so recently deceased, was the 
| last, and the worst of ‘‘ the accidental Presi- 
| dents.’?’ When inaugurated, as Vice Presi- 
dent,’ he was in a maudlin state of intoxica- 
| tion, the fitting prelude of a disgraceful end. 
| Language was impoverished by writers and 
| speakers in setting forth the infamy of his 
conduct, while, doubtless, much of the abuse 
| meted out to his predecessors was unde- 
| served and unwarranted. Andrew Johnson 
| was the only man in the succession ever 
arraigned for impeachment, and he retired 
from office with scarcely one apologist! 
U. S. GRANT. 
This brings us to the present incumbent, 
| But it is not our purpose to recount the 
measure and quality of the critivism be- 
| stowed on him. These things are of yester- 
day, and quite familiar to the general publie. 
But when his name passes into history, the 
people whom he assisted Lincoln in redeem- 
| ing, and the citizens of the Republic which 
| he tought so valiantly to perpetuate, will re- 
vive his memory, while those who misrepre- 
sent and defame him will perish from the re- 
membrance of men. Henceforth, the Ameri- 
can trio will be Washington, Lincoln and 
Grant. Some 


**Of the few, the immortal names 
That were nov born to die. ”’ 


CONCLUSION. 

The main object of these historical remin- 
iscences, as intimated in the outset, is to show 

| how regularly, from the very beginning, the 
employment of censure running through 
every stage and phase of representation, has 
marked the course of political partisanship. 
It seems incidental to the nature of free Gov- 
ernment, where the offices are elective, and 
the functionaries are dependent upon the peo 
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ple for authority. Accordingly there is no 
country where the science of free speech is 
being so profoundly studied as in our own. 
At first it would seem that such license of 
the tongue, of the pen, and of the press, 
would utterly ruin public men and even the 
Nation itself. 
to be shown by experience. 
of the people has come to understand that 
wanton calumny and personal vituperation 
destroy real 


The intelligence 


are not the weapons which 


merit, and that those who indulge in such | 
methods of warfare are themselves reckoned | 
beyond the pale of the ordinary decencies of | 


Tribune, a 
been as full 


civil life. The New York 
journal that first and last has 
of abuse of public men, whether just or un- 
just, as any newspaper ever published in this 
country, sums up the result of its experience 
in this line in the following words: 


“There never was a time, in our opinion, | 
when responsible newspapers watched their 


utterances with so much care, or when the 
people themselves, so far from seizing and 
accepting every scandal within their reach, 
were so slow to be convinced. There are 
always, of course, readers and newspapers 
who revel in horrors, but they soon find their 
level The great, decent public 
comes to see before long that only those 
purvey filth who like to han ile it, and such 


in society. 


journals decrease in iniluence as they in- 


crease in circulation. So far from a news- 


paper attack being necessarily fatal to the | 
prospects of a public man, there is nothing | 


that so nearly approaches a blank cartridge, 
if its only foundation is in malice. When 


the great man himself furnishes the ammu- | 


nition, that is quite a different thing. He 
cannot complain if his own words and acts 
are used to riddle him. His enemies may be 
awakened to fresh activity by baseless at- 


tacks, but such assaults simply strengthen | 
him with his friends and the unbiased public. | 


Indeed, the American people cling to their 


ideals with a rare tenacity, and with a devo- | 
tion that nothing short of damning proof can | 


overturn.”’ 

We are of opinion that this statement is 
more fully borne out by the facts at this 
time, than at any former period of the 
country’s history. Itis well understood that 


But a different result seems | 


| newspaper abuse has been brought down to 
un- 


a trade, an occupation—a venal and 


scrupulous occupation—‘‘all hire and sal- 


ary’’—as well as for malice or revenge. 
It is the sewerage and safety-valve of the 
corrupt and unprincipled, and the daily con- 
coctions of calumny and abuse are no longer 
| accepted by the intelligent, virtuous and 
honest portions of the community. Men 
turn away from them with a sense of nausea, 


as from the fetor of a slaughter-house: and 


| we do not hesitate to express the belief that 
| the day will come when both the censor and 
the censured will be placed upon a just 
ground, and an impartial public will 
criminate between them ; and it will one day 
become as infamous to assail a man’s charac- 


dis- 


| ter unjustly, as it now is to be guilty of con- 
duct which deserves reprobation, 


— 


In compliance with a law passed by the 
National Assembly, the territorial army of 
France will immediately be reorganized. It 
| is to consist of 1,200,000, all born between 

December, 1835, and December, 1846, and 
will comprise troops of ali arms, At first, 
however, the Government will devote its at- 
| tention to the formation of 156 infantry regi- 
‘ments. The military establishment of.the 
French Republic exceeds $10,000,090 per 
annum. The expenditure of England, for 
home and colonial service, is $72,500,000; of 
the Anglo-Indian Empire, $80,000,000, and 
of Germany, $80,012,500. There are 1,200,- 
000 soldiers for France, with a popuiation of 
36,000,000, which makes one soldier to every 
thirty inhabitants; 1,337,698 soldiers for 
44,000,000 in Germany, or one soldier to 
every forty inhabitants; 242,600 
(regulars and militia) for a population of 
| 32,000,000, in Great Britain or [reland, or 
| one soldier for every 132 of the population ; 
and 187,700 soldiers, British and native. in 
British India, for 300,000,000 inhabitants. 
being one soldier to every 1,641 inhabitants. 
In contrast with these numbers and costs, 
the United States army consists of 30,000 
men, and the estimated expenses for such an 
establishment is $38,000,000, for a present’ 
population estimated at 42,000,000 souls. 
Thus, compared with the great European 
powers, the regular army of the United 
States is comparatively the costliest of all, 
besides the expense of militia and volun- 
teers. But the army of the United States is 
better paid, fed, clothed and quarted than 
any army in the world, and when compari- 
sons are made, these facts should be taken 
into consideration. The difference of cost is 
all in favor of the soldiers. 


soldiers 
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SOUTHERN DEMOCRATIC REACTION—STATE RIGHTS 
ASSUMPTION. 


No one who was loyal to the Union during party has declared its adhesion to the results 
the past fifteen years, will deny, for one mo-|of the war, including equal citizenship to 
ment, the propositions now to be stated.| the man of color, formerly held as aslave. 
Many such persons may doubt the wisdom Somehow, a good many people have come to 
of the acts, or some of them, heretofore per- believe in these promises. It is so much 
formed, to maintain the powers established | easier to believe what one wishes, and which 
by the Constitution, but any serious attack | is agreeable also, thanit is tosearch and find 
on the rights, personal and political, secured | the reverse to be true. 


by the war and Reconstruction amendments, NATIONAL OR STATE ALLEGIANCE. 
will rally all of those who are embraced by | The question, then, as to accepting a settle- 
the opening reference, to their defence. ‘ment of the question of allegiance—is, as to 


Every citizen must feel the need of main-| whether the Union is a nation or a compact. 
taining the colored man, enfranchised by the Several Southern States have been able, 
clearly-expressed will of the Nation, in the under the progress of Democratic recon- 
possession of those franchises, and in the | struction, to effect important changes, or en- 
unmolested exercise thereof. In spite of | tirely revise their Constitutions. The value 
coldness and indifference, as well as of a of declarations is seen in subsequent facts. 
national reaction, the past is too fresh in its | ‘‘ The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 
lessons to be forgotten and thrown aside. ARKANSAS. 

Several things are supposed to have been! The Constitution, framed under the Re- 
settled by the civil war. Among these, may | construction Laws, and adopted February 11, 
be placed : | 1863, declared in its first sectionthat * * 

Ist. That the allegiance of every State | ** the paramount allegiance of every citizen is due 
and every citizen is due principally to the to the Federal Government, in the exercise of all 
Union—the National Government and its ts Constitutional power, as the same may have 
authority. | been or may be defined by the Supreme Court of 

2d. That every State is entitled toa Re- | the United States; and no power exists in the 
publican form of government, which it has | people of this or any other State of the Federal 
been settled includes equal rights, privileges | Union to dissolve their’ connection therewith, or 
and duties to all citizens, without regard | perform any act tending to impair, subvert or re- 
“to race, color, or previous condition of | sist the supreme authority of the United States. 
servitude.”’ | The Constitution of the United States confers 

3d. That such equality means the fran- | full powers on the Federal Government to main- 
chise, access to the jury box, freedom in, | /aén and perpetuate its existence, and whensoever 
and protection by, the courts, and the|any portion of the States, or the people thererof, 
atiempt to recede Srom the Federal Union, or 


maintenance of an equal system of free) 
public schools. | forcibly resist the execution of tis laws, the Fed- 
Since 1871, when Reconstruction had | eral Government may, by warrant of the Consli- 


guaranteed, by new State Constitutions, all | futon, employ armed force in compelling obedience 
of these things in the Southern States, and | to its authority.”’ 

amendments for the same end te the Federal | This is Republican doctrine, To main- 
Constitution had been imbedded therein, | tamnit toa successful issue, the General Gov- 


the States (formerly slaveholding and Demo- | ernment summoned over two millions of men 





cratic) of Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas, | to arms, and waged war for four years. And 
Texas, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, | this the Nation is ready to do again, if the 
West Virginia and Missouri, have passed | dire necessity ever arises. The Southern 


from Republican to Democratic control. By | Democracy—that termand ‘‘rebels ”’ is con- 





sounding resolutions, often reiterated, that|vertible, a rebel is a Democrat, even if it 
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be true that not all Democrats were rebels, | 
and only some of them now are—maintain a | 
different view. 
In 1874, the State of Arkansas passed into | 
the hands of the Democratic party. It 
not necessary, at this writing, to enquire 
how. The fact is enough. Its first work | 
was to convene a Constitutional Convention. | 
Anew Constitution was framed by it, and | 
ratified, it is claimed, atthe general election | 
| 

| 


is | 


in November, 1874. 
That instrument contains no allusion, however | 
remote, to the relations of the State to the Federal | 
Union. Every word of the Constitution of 1868, | 
which is quoted heretofore, is now expunged. | 
The Arkansas Democrats declare, by this | 
action, that the doctrine of allegiance is | 
still a disputed question. | 
WEST VIRGINIA. | 
This State was admitted, as such, to the | 
Union, June, 1863. The Constitution framed | 
in 1861, after the civil war began, contained 
the following as its first section: 
The State of West Virginia shall be and re- 
The 


Constitulion of the United States, and the laws 


main one of the United States of America. 


and treaties made in pursuance thereof, shall be 


the supreme law of the land. 

In 1871, the 
control, and among their first acts was the | 
convening of a Constitutional Convention. 
That body framed a new Constitution. It be- 


Democracy re-obtained 


Its first section is 
But those | 
that follow are to be carefully scanned. 

§2. The Government of the United States is | 


came operative in 1872. 
the same as the one just quoted. 


a government of enumerated powers, and all 
powers not delegated to it, nor inhibited to | 
the States, are reserved to the States, or to 
the people thereof. Among the powers so 
reserved by the States is the exclusive regu- | 

| 


lation of their own internal government and | 
policy ; and it is the right and solemn duty of the | 
several departments of Government created by this 
Constitution, to guard and protect the people of this 


| 
{ 
| 
State from all encroachments upon the rights so | 
reserved, ° | 

§3. The provisions of the Constitutions of the | 
United States and of this State are alike operative | 
ina period of war as in time of peace, and any | 


departure therefrom, or violation thereof, under 
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the peace of necessity or any other peace, is subver- 
sive of yood government and tends to anarchy and 
despotism. 

The third section of the “ Bill of Rights,’’ 
Article III., lets in further light on these 
declarations, as history has proven their 
meaning to be understood in the light of 
State Rights Democracy. 

§3. 
mon benefit, protection and security of the 
people, nation or community. Of all its 
various forms that is the best which is capa- 
ble of producing the greatest degree of hap- 


Government is instituted for the com- 


piness and safety, and is most effectually 
secured against the danger of mal-adminis- 


| tration; and when any government shall be 


found inadequate or contrary to these pur- 
poses, a majority of the community has an indu- 


| bitable, inaleinable and indefeasible right to re- 


form, alter or abolish it in such a manner as 


shall be yudged most conductve to the public weal. 

It must be borne in mind, that the Conven- 
tion by which the foregoing declarations 
were framed, was largely composed of and 
influenced by the able men, who, under the 


| strained interpretation ofsimilar declarations, 


which by sixty years of State sovereignty 
disenssion filtered through every means of 
torming political intelligence, had, in 1861, 
precipitated the State of Virginia into armed 
rebellion, and thereafter to the end associated 
themselves and their fortunes to those of the 
slaveholders’ Confederacy. The loyal men of 
West Virginia, reading the interior meanings 
of such assumptions by the red light of civil 
war, contented themselves with a simple and 
stately declaration of the perpetual unity of 
the new State with the Union, and of the 
supremacy of the National Constitution 
and laws in their States, as well as in all 
others. The Democratic quibblers of 157], 
resuming power after a losing struggle, in- 
corporated provisions, such as those under 
which their theories had theretofore always 
befogged the Southern people, and under- 
mined the duty they owed to ‘‘ the Gov- 


| ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
| people’’—that of the Federal Union. 


TENNESSEE. 
In 1863, the loyal citizens of this State, so 
amended their Constitution, as to repeal the 
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ordinances and provisions relative to seces- | 


sion, slavery, ete. In the 
adopted were provisions which required the 
taking of an oath by all electors and office- 
holders, declaring nullification and secession un- 
lawful, and also affirming that supreme allegiance 
was due only to the United States. 

In 1870, a new convention assembled, and 
the Constitution was again revised; the 
State being under Democratic control. All 
reference fo national allegiance and authority 
was expunged, and the following seems to 
have been substituted, as a renewed justifi- 
cation of ‘‘ war between the States,’’ where- 
ever it might be deemed advisable. 

§2. That Government being instituted for the 
common benefit, the doctrine of non-resistance 
against arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, 
slavish, and destructive of the good and happiness 
of mankind. 

This is another illustration of the result 
obtained by Democratic acceptance of ‘ the 
situation. 
in Missouri, called under Democratic auspi- 
ces, has submitted a new Constitution to the 
people of that State. 
an exceptionally good instrument. 


”? But more recently, a convention 


It is in many respects 
Hence it 
would be unjust to suppose that neglect or 
indifference has had to do with the important 
changes about to be indicated. 

The Union men of Missouri framed a Con- 
stitution in 1865. It was ratified the same 
year. In 1870, important amendments were 
made. In 1875, the Democrats convened, as 
has been stated, a new body. The instru- 
ment it framed is still pending, under Repub- 
lican rule, in 1865, there was no uncertain 
sound. Sections 6 and 7 of the Declaration of 
Rights, embodied in the Constitution, states : 

** That this State shall ever remain a member of 
the American Union; that the people thereof are 
part of the American Nation; and that all at- 
tempts, from whatever source, or upon whatever 
pretext, to dissolve said Union, or to sever said 
Nation, ought to be resisted with the whole power 
of the State. 

“* That every citizen of this State owes par- 
amount allegiance to the Constitution and Govern- 
iment of the United States, and that no law or or- 
dinance of this State, in contravention er subver- 
sion thereof, can have any binding force.”’ 


The Democratic majority now in power, 
offer the following juggle of words, for the 
above plain language : | 


amendments | 


** That Missouri is a free and independent 
State, subject only to the Constitution of the United 
States, and as the preservation of the States and 
the maintenance of their governments are necessary 
to an indestructible union, and were intended to co- 
exist with it, the legislature is not authorized to 
adopt, nor will the peaple of this State ever assent 
to any amendment or change of the Constitution af 
the United States which may in any wise impair 
the right of local self-government belonging to the 
people of this Siate. 

** That constitutional government is intended to 
promote the general welfare of the people ; that 
all persons have a natural right to life, liberty, and 
the enjoyment of the gains of their own industry ; 
that to give the security to these things, is the prin- 
cipal office of government, and that when govern- 
ment does not confer this security, it fails of its 
chief design.”? 

The new Constitution omits all reference 
to slavery, or equal rights. This, again, is 
Democratic acceptance of ‘‘the results of the 
war.”’ 

Georgia and Virginia, which passed under 
Democratic control, in 1869 and 1872, have 
not yet changed the Constitutions adopted 
under the reconstruction laws. So there still 
remain in them provisions requiring primary 
allegiance to the Federal authority. The 
Democrats therein have found out other 
ways of whipping the (to them) devil of 
National Authority around the States Rights 
stump. Buta majority have ranged them- 
selves, positively, against any recognition of 
the primary and positive allegiance due to 
the Union. 

PENDING CHANGES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

At the date of this writing, the States 

above-named are in the throes of the reaction 


ALABAMA, TEXAS AND 


herein outlined. 

The Alabama Convention has offered the 
first gleam of light, by declaring that, in its 
opinion. the question of secession is a dead 
North Carolina and Texas have 
formed their new constitutions, and the 
everywhere apparent. 
In North Carolina, the franchise. In Ala- 
bama, the schools are injured, and the per- 
manent fund decreased. In Texas, the Con- 
vention is claimed and exercised general 


issue. 


same animus is 


legislative powers, with the view of controll- 
ing the next Senatorship, and more firmly 
fastening the present rule on that State. 
The whole tendency is backward. The spirit 
of Democracy is everywhere destructive. 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. * 


HISTORICAL NOTES, 


The work before us, in eight hundred and | 
Following a few pages of pertinent prefa- 


sixty pages, is, in itself, a forcible illustra- | 
tion of the power of mental and physical ef-/tory remarks, the work opens with the 
fort. It is a compact history of the devel-/ truthful statement that, ‘‘Since the day 
opment of labor from the earliest period of| when our primal progenitor was expelled 
the world to the present time; a statistical | from Eden, and the doom pronounced, ‘ In 
exhibition of the condition of contempurane-| the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread,’ 








yn 
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ous labor and cost of subsistence in Europe; | 


and a full and remarkably complete tabulat- | 


ed statement of labor, wages, and cost of 
living in America. It is, unquestionably, 
the most exhaustive historical and statisti- 
cal work on the world’s industries, ever pre- 
sented to the public, and one which will not | 
be duplicated or exceeded in by | 
another attempt of the kind, for many years | 
Dr. Young has given, at least, two | 


value, 


to come. 
year’s labor to this work. He has, personally, | 
gone over much of the ground, visiting the | 
industrial both in America and | 
Europe, extending his researches as far as} 
Russia. In addition to this he has, as the | 
prefatory pages of the book indicate, been 
generously aided in his researches and labors, 
among 


hives, 


| 
| 


by a numerous staff of assistants, 


whan are, Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of | 
Stats; our ministers and consuls abroad, 
ard the ministers of Germany and Belgium 
ii Washington; A. T. Stewart and other in- 
flential merchants in New York; and by 
M. E. T. Peters, Librarian of the Statistical | 
Through these aids and his own 


Bureau. 
inessant toil, he has achieved success in his 
enerprise, and given to the reading pablic 
awrk that cannot fail of commanding gen- 
eraand absorbing attention in Europe and 
Amrica, and of doing much to advance the 
intrests of the working classes in both hemi- 


sphres. 

lis not the purpose of the writer to re- 
vie’ this work. It, may not be without 
defets ; but of its merits, there can be but 
As remarked, it is historical 
From each of 


oneypinion. 
andtatistical in character. 
thesdivisions it is proposed here to cull a | 
few icts, in illustration of the character, | 
and. confirmation of the value of this addi- 


tion» the literature of labor. 


the subject of labor has been one of absorb- 
ing interest.’’ Not by way of criticism, for 
none is required, it may be proper to remark, 
en passant, that there is nothing in divine 
revelation to warrant the too common im- 
pression that labor is the result of man’s 
disobedience. Work was as much a part of 
the original plan of creation, as any other 
portion of that wonderful conception of in- 
finite wisdom. Creation itself was a work, 
succeeded by rest. Man worked before the 
fall: ‘‘ Be fruitful, and multiply, and replen- 
ish the earth, and subdue it,’? was the divine 
command. By the fall, man’s employment 


was changed from unalloyed pleasure and 


| easy care, to embittered toil, physical weari- 


ness, and waste of body. Nothing more. 


| But there was attached to labor the grand 


insignia of honor and health, of which no 
false phases of society can deprive the hand 


| of industry. 


**Cheer’d with the view, man went to till the ground 
From whence he rose; sentenc’d, indeed, vo toil, 

\s toa punishment; vet (e’en in wrath 

So merciful in heaven) this toil became 

The solace of his woes, the sweet employ 

Of many livelong hours, and surest guard 

Against disease and death.” 


Labor—mental and physical—constantly 
applied to legitimate objects, stands at the top 
of the enumerated list of earthly blessings. 
Like other good things, excesses should be 
avoided, as these are not justifiable, and are 
without or beyond the pale of the law of re- 
wards. On the other hand, idleness is pro- 
ductive of alarge proportion of the wretched- 
ness embraced in the catalogue of mental 
and physical disease to which life, by the 
fall, is heir, And more: 
the most prolific sources of vice, crime and 


Idleness is one of 


| ignominy, in all their degrading forms and 


wretched phases. 
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ANTIQUITY OF SLAVE LABOR, 
But to the book. 


torical researches, in which he was ably | 
assisted by Mr. Peters, finds that a very | 


large proportion of the manual labor per- 
formed during the eariier stages of the world 


was the product of slavery in its various | 


forms. ‘‘Among the nations of antiquity, 
the most polished as well as rudest,’’ he 
says, “slavery was universal; and it is only 
within a comparatively recent period that it 
has disappeared even from the most enlight- 
ened nations of modern times.’? Our own 
country and Russia are cited, as among the 
last to liberate the slave and ameliorate the 
condition of the serf; while ‘‘the Spanish 
Republic, falling in with the spirit of the 
age, has done what the Spanish Monarchy 


so long refused to do, by adopting legislation | 


looking to the abolition of slavery in the 
Antilles ;’’ and in Brazil, the work of emanci- 
pation, inaugurated by law in 1871, will not 
be completed for many vears. Slavery to- 


day exists in some form in most, if not all, | 


of the native governments of Asia; it flour- 
ishes under the Khedive in Egypt, while on 
certain portions of the African coast, and on 
the islands of Polynesia, ‘‘some of the most 
revolting features of the slave-trade appear 
to have been recently revived.”’ 

It is this condition of servile toil that has, 
more than anything else, tended to pull 
down free labor from its high pinnacle of 
dignity and honor, debased society and im- 
peded civilization ; but humanity and phil- 
anthropy will prevail, and the tendency is 
education and 
This 
itself is a work of labor, and when it is 
achieved, the result will be due to persistent 
effort. 

** Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven. The sacred sky 


Gives us free scope; only doth Lackward pull 
Our slow desizus, when we ourselves are dull.” 


now, through 


Christianity, to universal free labor. 


commerce, 


LABOR IN EGYPT, 
Following the order of the historical por- 
tion of Dr. Young’s work, Egypt here claims 


attention. Both free and slave labor were 
employed. The author, after describing the 


skill of the Egyptians, and pointing out the 
divisions in society, says, ‘‘ these divisions 


Dr. Young, in his his- | 





| 
have no relation to the distinction between 
freemen and slaves,’’ and adds: 


From a remark of Herodotus, that ‘ the 
Egyptians did not confine the exercise of 
trades to slaves, as the Spartans did,’”’ it may 
‘be inferred that persons of this class were 
employed, to some extent, in the various 
common occupations, but not exclusively in 
any. It is probable, however, that slaves 
were chiefly held by members of the privi- 
leged classes, who would be most likely to 
have the means of purchasing them. It will 
| be recollected that it was a member of the 
| upper class, Potiphar, a captain of the king’s 
| guard, who purchased Joseph from the Mid- 
ianite merchants who carried him into Egypt. 
| It may be remarked here, that this transac- 
/tion affords incidental evidence, that at the 
time when it occurred (about 1800 B. C.) 
Egypt was known to traders as a market in 
which slaves were in regular demand. In 
;successful military expeditions, immense 
|numbers of captives were often brought 
| back and reduced to slavery ; and there are 
| indications in the sculptures of Thebes, that 
| slaves sometimes formed a part of the annual 
| tribute paid by conquered nations to the 
| Egyptian kings. The slaves taken in war, 
|and probably also those received as tribute, 
agers sometimes employed in large numbers 
on the public works ; but it is likely tha‘ a 
considerable number of the former class wre 
distributed among the soldiers and militiry 
commanders, and that a portion of tiem 

were also assigned to the priests, while 
hens were sold under the authority of the 
| government to any private individuals wh 
chose to purchase them. The slaves acquit 
ed in these various ways were, of course, ¢ 
many nationalities, and the representatios 
of them on Egyptian bas-reliefs show tht 
persons of the negro type were includd 
among them. Besides the above mentiond, 
there was another class of involuntary labe- 
ers, composed of criminals, a term whih 
propably embraced many who, by politial 
or other offenses, had incurred the disples- 
ure of the monarch or of the local authei- 
ties. The origin of the custom of employig 
this class upon public works is attributeco 
Sabacus, the Ethiopian, who invaded Egpt 
about the middle of the eighth century e- 
fore Christ. ‘‘ While he retained tis 
authority,’’ says Herodotus, ‘‘he made a 
rule not to punish any crime with deh. 
but, according tothe magnitude of the offese, 
he condemned the criminal to raise the grmd 
near the place to which he helongedby 
which means the situation of the diffent 
cities became more and more elevati.’’ 
The employment of captives by Sesostr in 
digging the canals, has already been refeed 
to. .The labor exacted by the taskmaste of 
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the Gover nment, in 1 the ‘execution of public 


works, appears, usually, to have been very 
severe, the lalorers being treated as mere 


Those condemned to work 
in the mines, are said to have been driven 
with blows to continue their labors. until 
they sometimes fell lifeless from exhaustion. 
The practice of inflicting corporal nogeem 
ment to hasten the performance of work, ap- 
pears to have prevailed under the Pharaohs, 
for we are told (Exodus v, 14) that ‘‘the 
officers of the children of Israel, which Pha- 
raoh’s taskmasters had set over them, 
beaten, and demanded, ‘ Wherefore have ye 
not fulfilled your task in making brick, both 
yesterday and to-day, as heretofore?’ ”’ It is 
not difficult to conceive the hardships to 
which laborers were sometimes subjected by 
taskmasters eager to win the favor of a mon- 
arch, whose vanity and ambition demanded 
the early completion of a temple, a pyramid, 
or some other great work, by which he 
sought to transmit his fame to posterity. 


beasts of burden. 


The various mechanical and agricultural | 


industries of Egypt, and the vast amount of 


were | 


labor involved in the erection of the pyra- | 


mids, a 
Mauss under the different 
through a long period of years. 

clusion the author remarks that, 
alone in the erection of such colossal struct- 
ures as the pyramids that vast amounts of 
One hundred and 


dynasties, 
And in con- 
it was not 


labor were expended. 
twenty thousand men are said to have been 
employed in hewing the obelisks of Thebes ; 
and Herodotus mentions an edifice formed 


e described in detail as they were | 
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| political oarky to his itp ‘aii of 


modern times, than is conveyed by the spec- 
tacle of the hardships to which the working - 
people of Egypt were subjected, in 
quence of the irresponsible power possessed 


conse- 


by their rulers. 
LABOR AMONG THE JEWS, 

The reader is presumed to be pretty well 
informed in Jewish history, and the author’s 
remarks on the customs of that people are less 
elaborate than his observations on the habits 
of some other nationalities. “In respect to 
slavery,’’ he says, ‘‘the Jews presented no 
exception tothe general practice of the age.”’ 


It is shown, however, that there were re- 
deeming features in Jewish slavery, not 


practiced in other nations. There were ex- 
cellent provisions favoring and protecting 
the poorer classes, enjoined by God and pro- 
mulgated through his vicegerent and faith- 
ful servant, Moses; but these laws were not 
always regarded by that fickle people, as the 
following quotation from the work, based on 
scripture testimony, will show : 

The following injunctions from the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth chapters of Deuter- 


| onomy, are in keeping with many others that 


out of a single immense stone, which appears 


to have been used as the portico of a temple, 
the transportation of which from Elephantine 
to Sais employed two thousand men for three 
years. Yet this was only one out of many 
similar works, executed by a single king; 
and there was scarcely a monarch of any 
note who did not leave numerous monuments 
ot his ambition to perpetuate his fame, 
his solicitude to obtain the favor of the gods 
by erecting costly temples for their worship. 

Thus the industrial servitude of the people 
from that abso- 
enabled a 


resulted, in a great measure, 
lute political subjection, 
monarch to tax them at his own pleasure, or 
to command their labor in the service of the 


which 


most grotesque ambition, the most reckless 
extravagance, or the wildest caprice. 


ly anything in history could give one a more 


Scarce- 


exalted conception of the economic value of | 


| thou mayest lend upon usury ; 


may be found in the laws of Moses and in 
other portions of the Old Testament : ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not lend upon usury to thy brother (7. ¢., 
to a Hebrew.) * * * Unto a stranger 
but unto thy 
brother thou shalt not lend upon usury.’’ 
‘* When thou dost lend thy brother 


a 


| anything, thou shalt not go into his house 


to fetch his pledge. Thou shalt stand abroad 
(outside), and the man to whom thou dost 


| lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto 


| thee; and if the man be poor, 


shalt deliver him the pledge 


or | 


thou shalt 
In any case thou 
again when the 
sun goeth down,’ “Thou shalt 
not pervert the judgment of the stranger, 
nor of the fatherless, nor take a widow’s 
raiment to pledge.”” * * * ‘*Whenthou 
cuttest down thine harvest in thy field, and 
hast forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt 
not go again to fetch it; it shall be for the 


not sleep with his pledge. 


* * 


stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow’? * * * ‘When thou beatest 


| thine olive tree, ,thou shalt not go over the 


boughs again.’ * * * ‘*When thou 
gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, tiou 
shalt not glean it afterward ; it shall be for 
the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow.’’? That these and other humane laws 
were frequently disregarded, and even fla- 
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grantly disobeyed, is evident from the re- 
peated denunciations of the prophets against 
usury and other oppressive practices. In 
Nehemiah we read that ** there was a great 
cry of the people, and of their wives, against 
their brethren, the Jews ’? Some are repre- 
sented as saying, ‘* We have mortgaged our 
lands, vineyards, and houses, that we might 
buy corn, because of the dearth.’’? Others 
complained that they had borrowed money 
upon their lands and vineyards for the king’s 
tribute. ‘And, lo, we bring into bondage 
our sons and our daughters to be servants,’’ 
said they, ‘‘and some of our daughters are 
brought into bondage already; neither is it 
in our power to redeem them, for other men 
have our lands and vineyards.’? Thereupon 
Nehemiah rebukes ‘‘the nobles and the 


rulers,’’ saying, * Ye exact usury every one | 


of his brother,’’ and calls upon them to re- 
store to their impoverished brethren ‘their 
lands, their vineyards, their olive yards, 
and their houses,’’ as well as ‘‘the hundredth 
part of the money and of the corn, the wine 
and the oil’ that they have exacted from 


EUROPE 
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works. . 


their ‘“*EKach king appears,’ 
the author, ‘‘to have endeavored to eclipse 


his predecessors in the number, extent, and 


says 


magnificence of the architectural works ex- 
ecuted during his reign; and many of these 
works apparently had no other use than to 
gratify the ambition and vanity of the mon- 
archs.”’ 

In the construction of such works, the 
Assyrians were accustomed to employ the 
labor of captives taken in war. Among 
these, the skilled workmen were in request 


' to assist in the ornamentation of shrines and 


palaces, while the great mass of the un- 
skilled were employed in quarrying stone, 
raising mounds, making bricks, and similar 
occupations. It has already been stated that 
Sennacherib brought back to Assyria up- 
wards of six hundred thousand prisoners in 
three campaigns, and the number of captives 
made in other successful expeditions, was 
probably on the same scale. In the inscrip- 


‘tion on the Bellino cylinder, this king states 


them. To this they consent, and he calls } 


the priests to witness their oath that they 
will do ‘‘ according to this promise.’’ This 


appears to have occurred subsequent to 445 | 


B. C.. when Nehemiah had obtained author- 


ity from Artaxerxes to proceed to Judea and | 
| vast mounds upon which important edifices 


rebuild Jerusalem. The captivity of the 
Jews in Babylon, and the domination of the 


Persians, Syrians, and Romans must have | 


interfered to a considerable extent with the 


operation of their own laws; and the op- | 


pressive tribute to which they were at times 
subjected, as well the frequent wars be- 
tween greater powers, in which they were 
more or less involved, must have reduced 


that he employed Chaldeans, Arameans, 
Armenians, Cilicians, and Quln (Coans) in 
the construction of his great works ; and to 
these may probably be added Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, Elamites, and Jews. Their work 
consisted, among other things, in raising the 


were to be erected, in the transport and ele- 
vation of colossal bulls, in the molding of 


| bricks, the quarrying of stone, the erection 


of walls, the excavation of canals, and the 
construction of embankments. They worked 
in gangs, each gang having a costume pecu- 


| liar to it, which probably marked the nation- 


| ality of its members. 


them, ut times, to a condition of severe suf- | 


fering. 

It is a remarkable and significant result of 
disobedience that this peculiarly favored 
people are to-day without a nationality, and 
though scattered over the face of the habit- 
able globe, preserve their separation and dis- 
tinction, by non-intermarriage with those of 
other nationalities. 

LABOR IN CHALDEA AND ASSYRIA, 

It is shown that in these ancient empires, 
the former occupying the lower, aud the lat- 
ter the upper portion of the valleys of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, there existed great 
cities and other results of an industry that 
involved mechanical skill of no mean order. 


The ruins of palaces and temples, the in- 
scriptions and sculptures found, indicate the | great perfection in this early centre of solid 


| 
| 


colossal scale and elaborate ornamentation of 


| 





Over each of these 
gangs was placed a number of task-masters, 
armed with staves, who urged on the work 
with biows, and severely punished any neg- 
lect or remissness. Assyrian foremen had 


|the general supervision of the works, and 


were intrusted with such portions as re- 
quired great skill or judgment. The cap- 
tives often worked in fetters, which were 


; Sometimes supported by a bar fastened to 


the waist, while sometimes they consisted 
merely of shackles. 

Nearly all the labor, in the prosecution of 
the arts and agriculture, was carried on by 
slaves, and under their tyrant rulers, the 
condition of the working classes, says the 
writer, must have been one of extreme 
wretchedness. 

LABOR IN GREECE. 
The development of the arts advanced to 


progress ; and the author justly claims that 
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‘*to no other nation of antiquity has the 
modern world been indebted for intellect- 
ual treasures of such extent and value, as 
those bequeathed to it by ancient Greece.”’ 
Eighteen pages ofthe work are devoted to an 
exhibition of the literature, handicraft, agri- 
culture and customs of that people. The 
result is, that with the exception of the ab- 
sence of labor-saving machinery, with which 
the world is now so wellsupplied, they were 
not far behind the present age and the most 
advanced countries in education, law, art and 


agriculture. Nor did the modes of manu- 


facture differ, at least in many respects, | 


from those of our own time. Even in the 
smithy, 
a high block; the bellows, formed of thin 
boards, connected by flaps of cowhide, and 
expelling the air through an iron nozzle ; the 
hammer, the tongs, the vise, and other fa- 
miliar implements.’’ The manufacture of 
furniture, musical implements, pottery, zlass, 
&e., were carried to great perfection, evinc- 
ing consummate skill and refined taste. They 
were familiar with the processess of blow- 
ing, cutting, engraving and staining glass. 
In the latter process, they could imitate the 


colors and the brilliancy of the most precious | 


gems, from the ruby and the amethyst, to 
the turquoise and the beryl. 

Of this material, it is said, they also fash- 
ioned ‘‘jars, bowls, and vases, exhibiting 
all the various hues of the peacock’s train, 
which, like shot silks and the breast of the 
dove, displayed fresh tints in every different 
light, fading, quivering, and melting into 
each other as the eye changed its point of 
view.”’ 

In the quality of their textile fabrics, the 
Greeks, as well as various other nations of 
antiquity, appear to have been nearly equal 
to the manufacturers of modern times ; but 
owing to the absence of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, these fabrics, especially the finer 
ones, could only be produced in compara- 
tively insignificant quantities, and the 
changes of clothing worn by the masses of 
the people, was not to be compared with 
that which they are able to wear at the 
present day. 

Dr. Young reproduces an alphabetical 
enumeration of occupations, which is given 
by Fosbroke in his ‘‘ Treaties on the Arts, 


‘there were the anvil mounted on | 


Manufactures, Manners, and Institutions of 
the Greeks and Romans.’’? Omitting a few 
unimportant details, the list is as follows: 

Bottle-makers ; (or makers of leathern 
bottles ;) bankers; (money changers or 
usurers ;) barbers, some of them females, 
and barber-surgeons ; busket-makers, black- 
smiths and brasiers, butchers, of whom there 
appear to have been none at the time of the 
Trojan war, since the heroes of Homer are 
represented as cutting up their own meat ; 
|capon cutters, carpenters, and cooks—the 
latter being men, who were sometimes 
hired by the day, at a high ‘price; copper- 
smiths, cotton manufacturers and dealers in 
cotton goods, couriers, dyers, enamelers, 
factors, farmers, felt-makers, fishermen, fish- 





mongers, flax-dressers, founders, fresco- 
|painters, fullers, gilders, glass-manufac- 


turers and globe-makers, the globes being 
made of glass; glue-makers, goldsmiths and 
_gardners, the latter understanding the art 
of grafting; grooms, hair-cloth manufac- 
turers, horse-breakers, joiners, market- 
clerks, (who attended to the weights, meas- 
ures, and qualities of the goods,) midwives, 
mountebanks, oilmen, painters, paper and 
parchment-makers, pastry-cooks, perfumers, 
pilots (a profession held in high esteem), 
porters, potters, poulterers, prison-keepers, 
quack doctors, readers (whose office was to 
| read to their masters during dinner, at night 
when they could not sleep, and at, other 
times,) shepherds, tanners, tutors, watch- 
men upon towers, wax-chandlers, and 
| weavers. 

Wages of mechanics ranged in the vicinity 
of 13 cents a day ; the pay of a soldier (infan- 
try) was 2 to 3 oboli, orG} to 9? cents ; but 
| 
| Theopompus says that ‘* with a daily pay of 
| 2 oboli a soldier could maintain a wife, and 
| that with 4 oboli his fortune was complete,’’ 


by which he evidently means so much pay, 


independent of the allowance for subsistence. 
In Solon’s time, a bushel and a half of grain 
Other necessaries of 
An ox, in his time, 


cost about 19 cents. 
life were equally low. 
sold for 974 cents, and a sheep for 193 cents; 
wine was worth 7} cents per gallon. But 
prices varied in different periods, and gen- 
erally ranged above those indicated. 

The number of wage-laborers in Greece 
was comparatively small, a great majority of 
the working people being in the condition of 
slaves or serfs. In war, the life of the priso- 
ner was considered as forfeited, and if the 
captor spared him it was usually to devote 
him to a life of servitude, a fate which often 
befell persons who, in their own country, 
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had occupied stations of honor and influence. 
Many persons were also sold into slavery by 
kidnappers, who practiced their nefarious 
trade along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
as similar miscreants in modern times have 
done on certain portions of the African 
coast. As luxury increased among the 
Greeks, the demand for slaves was such that 
a regular commerce in these unfortunate 
beings was kept up, the enterprise of the 
slave traders leading them to distant parts, 
particularly to the southern shores of the 





* Black Sea, where slaves could be had in great | 


numbers. 
this trade are said to have been the Chians, 
who also pursued the infamous business of 
making eunuchs for the eastern market. A 
just retribution ultimately fell upon them, 
when Mithridates of Cappadocia, having con- 
quered the island, delivered them up to their 
own slaves, to be carried away captive into 
Colchis. 

In Sparta, the Helots outnumbered the 
citizens by about five to one, and Boeck esti- 
mates the ratio of slaves to citizens, in At- 
tica, at very nearly four to one. 

Slave labor and the condition of slaves, in 
the different cities and sections of Greece, are 
fully explained in the chapter under consid- 
eration, to which, for want of space here, the 
reader is referred for the interesting details 
on this and other important information re- 
lating to that ancient commonwealth. 

LABOR IN ROME. 

Twenty pages of the work are occupied in 
an exposition of labor in Rome, with full 
remarks on the systems of slavery, free labor, 
the Roman trades-unions, and the condition 
of the peasantry. The author remarks, that 
* What has been said as to the condition of 


the main, to their condition in Italy, during 
the history of ancient Rome.’’ The condi- 
tion of the plebeians is vividly depicted. The 
history of their struggle for a humane law of 
debtor and creditor, for a fair division of the 
public lands, and for the prerogatives of citi- 
zenship, is virtually the history of the early 
struggles of the working people of Rome for 
the rights of men. The plebeians, descend- 
ants of the conquered tribes who had inhab- 
ited Rome and vicinity, were, under the 
early kings, admitted to no share in public 
affairs, or in the social and religious rights 
which belonged to the patricians, or the privi- 
leged order; but were distinguished from the 
Sub- 


slaves by the exercise of their freedom. 


The first Greeks who engaged in | 


| 


| servitude under their creditors. 


| dition. 


sequently, civic rights were accorded to them. 
Their poverty, however, often compelled them 
to borrow from their patrician superiors, whose 
incomes were largely increased by usury. 
‘The creditor had the power to enslave, im- 
prison, scourge, starve, or even take the life 
of the debtor who failed to meet his obliga- 
tions; and if there were several creditors of 
one person, they could, if they chose, divide 
his body among them. Instances of extreme 
cruelty, such as beating, imprisonment in 
loathsome dungeons, and slow starvation, 
were not infrequent, while many unfortunate 
debtors were sold into slavery or reduced to 
The harsh- 
ness of the law, and of the manner in which it 
was enforced, seemed all the more outrageous 
in view of the fact that the inability of the 
debtor to meet his engagements often arose 
from his having to neglect his own affairs 
while performing military service for the 


| State in the wars which the patricians had 


provoked.’’ 

This being the treatment of the plebeians, 
the reader will readily conclude that the slave 
population was, if possible, in a worse con- 
Their numbers were large, at some 


| periods and in certain portions of Italy, em- 


| by armed retainers. 


bracing half the entire population. They 
were worked sometimes in chains, guarded 
A rigorous celibacy was 
imposed, because it was cheaper to conquer, 
import and buy adults than to raise slaves 
from infancy. In the latter days of the En- 
pire, under the then feeble influence of Chris- 
tianity, their condition was somewhat ame- 


‘ : : : . | liorated. 
the industrial arts in Greece, will apply, in | 


Free labor was quite limited, and was mainly 
confined to the agricultural districts. ‘The 
wages of free labor were nearly the same as 
in Greece, 'an agricultural laborer being paid 
about 12} cents a day, a stone mason 25 cents. 
a worker in marble 30 cents, &e. Provisions 
averaged about one-third their cost now, in 


' our cities. 


Trades-unions existed to some considerable 


| extent, but they were in close relations to the 


State, and were utilized in executing its public 
works and in collecting its revenues. They 
were of two kinds, industrial and commercial, 
and bore the name of corporations. 

The peasantry were of two classes — those 


| belonging absolutely to the proprietor, who 
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could sell or exchange them as he would his 
cattle; and those appertaining to the land, 


who could only be sold or exchanged with it. | 


The former class were held to be inferior even 
to theslaves in the cities and were on the same 
A peasant 


level as the domestic animals. 


attached to the soil ‘‘might own the tatters | 


in which he was clad, and the animals which 
formed a part of his family.’’ The other 
class could possess absolutely nothing. 
LABOR IN EUROPE, UNDER THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 
The overthrow of the Roman power intro- 
duced a new order of society. The condition 
of the laboring classes was, however, but 
The barbarian 


slightly improved. con- 


themselves and the former proprietors. The 
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peasantry were finally overcome and dis- 
armed, when their chief was crowned with a 
red-hot tripod of iron, and beheaded, and 
seven thousand of the peasants were slaugh- 
tered near Meaux. In his closing observa- 
tions, the author remarks, that — 

What has been thus far said in regard to 
labor under the feudal system, refers chiefly 
to France, and is confined to the labors of the 
peasantry, but, as has already been pointed 
out, the finer industria! arts were almost un- 
known at the period under consideration ; the 
town and city populations were very limited, 


| and the work performed on the rural estates 


really comprised the great bulk of ali the 


| work for which, in that rude age, there was 


peasantry were compelled to labor for their | 


masters as they had done for their 


Slavery had been the practice 


new 
predecessors. 
among the conquerors, as with the conquered. 
The poorer proprietors were soon despoiled 


any occasion or demand. The condition of 


Rite | the serfs and peasants on the rural estates 
querors divided the landed property among | I 


was therefore, at that time, the condition of 
the vast majority of the laboring popula- 
tion. 

THE FEUDAL PERIOD IN ENGLAND. 


During the period of Saxon supremacy, 


' two-thirds of the people are represen‘ed as 


of their property, through the avarice of the | 


bishops and abbes and their patrons, without 
respect to law or statute. 
they were reduced to the condition of serfs, 
aud compelled to work for their robbers. 


Thus stripped, | 


The bishops and their agents could cause 


peasants, guilty of any misdemeanor, to be 
punished without trial, and the number of 
blows inflicted was regulated ai their pleasure. 
‘+ All the serfs were considered as belonging 
to the soil, from which they could not be de- 
tached except by the will of the proprietor.’’ 
The children of serfs, when the parents lived 
on seperate estates, could be divided between 
the two masters, without the consent of pa- 
rents or offspring. 


During the tenth and eleventh centuries, 


having been slaves or in a condition of 
bondaye approaching slavery ; nor did the 
Norman invasion materially alter the condi- 
tion of the masses. In the reign of Henry 
II., slaves were exported to Ireland, till the 
market was overstocked ; and from William 
I. to the reign of John, ‘‘ there was scarcely 
a cottsge in Seotland but possessed an Eng- 
The first check to the system 


lish slave.’’ 


‘was due to Christianity, the influence of 
/which led to the disuse of the ancient prac- 


tice of reducing prisoners of war to bond- 
age; but the final extinction of slavery in 
England was reached only after centuries of 


slow progress. An attempt to extinguish it 


lin 1526, was unsuccessful ; and Dr. Young 


the serfs made some progress toward personal ; 


liberty. 
lands to the peasantry, on certain restrictions, 
but the exactions of the lords and the church 


were still intolerable. From the eleventh to 


The fuedal proprietors conceded | 


says ‘*Cromwell did not scruple to send 
Scottish prisoners, taken at Dunbar, in 1650, 
to the West India colonies, 
Under Charles II. the system was abolished 


as slaves.’’ 


| by statute; but as late as 1775. Scottish col- 


the fourteenth century, terrible insurrections | 
broke out in France, the peasantry taking | 


up arms against the nobles, to the extent of | 


hundreds of thousands, to whom new recruits 
were daily added. 
years, the country presented the worst fea- 
tures of anarchy, plunder and murder. 


Thus, for two hundred | 


The 


liers were bought and sold with the estates 
to which they were attached. 

During the lawless period which resulted 
in the development of feudalism, there was 
little security for industry or commerce. 
But, with the establishment of feudalism, 
there gradually arose a demand for the 
products of various industries. This tended 
to attract population to centres and create 
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towns, and so bring about a gradual change » be carefully read by every intelligent citizen 


from servile to free labor. 
of indgistry Were subject to severe taxes, 
and laborers to other onerous exactions and 
restrictions by their feudal lords. The Eng- 
lish laborer lived in a very rude and primi- 
tive style; his dwelling was built of mud or 
clay ; glass was unknown even ia the better 
class 
churches ; even the evening light must have 


of houses, and was used only in 
been 
day’s work to purchase a pound of tallow 
candles. The household furniture and cook- 
ing utensils of a family usually consisted of 
a brass pot and a bed, the latter valued at 
three to six shillings (75 cents to $1.50). 
With provisions they may have been pretty 
well provided, though it appears that they 


Still, the products | in the United States. 


From the facts presented in this brief no- 
tice of the work, the reader cannot fail to 
be impressed with the improved condition of 
the working classes in our day, as compared 
with their pay and impoverished state at all 


former periods. Not only were the toiters 


for thousands of years absolute slaves, but 


scanty, as it required the price of a, 


were accustomed to eut the flesh of animals | 


that had died from disease. Wages were so 


low that the earnings of a year would now | 


be considered, 
pay for a week’s work. 
agricultural labor were limited by Parlia- 


ag 


of 
ment to the following rates: a bailiff in hus- 
bandry, per annum, £1 3s. 4d. (35.75) with 
food and drink, and 5s, (31.25) for clothing ; 
a chief carter or chief shepherd, £1 a year, 
with food and drink, and 4s. for clothing; a 


in the United States, poor | 
In 1444 the wages | 


down to the sixteenth century, the treatment 
of the free working classes was li(tle better 
than that accorded to slaves, when servile 
labor was universal 

It is worthy of remark that one of the 
most potent agencies, not only in wiping out 
slavery, but in elevating the condition of 
the industrial classes, was the ot 
Christianity, operating upon the moral sen- 
timent, alike of patrician and plebeian, citi- 
zen and serf, lord and slave, by denouncing 


power 


oppression and claiming freedom and politi- 
cal rights alike to all. Nor has it been less 


otent in emancipating the female sex from 
o 


| . 
| that servile bondage and social degradatien 


farm servant, 15s. a year, and 3s. and 4d. | 


for clothing ; a woman servant, 10s. a year, 


and 4s, for clothing; a mower, 4d. a day, 


with food and drink, or 6d. without ; a reaper, | 


3d. a day, with food and drink, or 5d. with- 
out; a woman or other servant, 2}d. a day, 


with food and drink, or 4d. without. 


paid mechanics, which ranged trom 2d. to 
4d. a day, with diet, and 3d. to 5$d. without 
diet. 

From these wretchedly meagre earnings, 
in England and on the continent, wages have 
slowly advanced through four or five centu- 
ries, to their present rates, of about an aver- 
age of one half that is paid for correspond- 
ing work in the United States, as will be 
shown in a subsequent article, in which some 
of the more important tables, giving the 
rates of wages and cost of living, in Europe 
and in the United States, will be condensed 
and published. But the work itself should 


; the demand for manual labor. 


| modern 


under which they have been held in all ages 
and under every phase of society, where 
Christianity has not penetrated to break the 
bonds of tyranny and lift them up to an 
equality with their exacting lords. 

The use of labor-saving machinery has had 
much to do in revolutionizing the systems of 
labor. Its introduction was gener- 
ally opposed by the working classes, on the 
ground that its tendency would be to lessen 
Experience, 


: j however, has practically demonstrated an 
The same statute fixed the prices to be | 


| manual 


| demand 


opposite result. The demand for labor has 
been increased, and is increasing, and at 
The 


invention of the steam engine increased the 


better remuneration than ever before. 


for machinists and experienced 
workers in wood and iron; the steam engine 
gave us the railway and the steamboat, with 
cheaper travel and transportation, and an 
increased instead of diminished demand for 
labor. 


and horse The cotton gin 


multiplied the acres under cotton cultivation. 


| 


and the number of field operatives, spinners 
and weavers, and gave to the world cheaper 
cotton fabrics ; the planing machine reduces 
the cost of houses, increases the demand fo! 
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masons, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, | 
stair- builders, carpenters, and laborers, and 
enables mechanics to become the owners in- 
stead of tenants of their homes and lots ; the 
machine mower, the reaper, the cultivator, 
and the harvester, enabled the farmer to en- 
large his area under cultivation, employ 
more help, and give to the world a greater 
abundance and cheaper bread; the rutary 
steam printing press takes the place of the! 
hand-press, and multiplies a thousand fold 
those messengers of intelligence and educa- 
tional agencies—the newspapers — and in- 
creases the demand for practical printers ; 
the sewing-machine furnishes the race with 
better made and cheaper garments, lightens 
the toil, secures a greater variety of work, 
and increases the demand for female labor at 
increased remuneration. 

But labor-saving machinery has not yet | 
fulfilled its grand and ultimate mission of 
practically reducing the hours of toil per 
Until this is accomplished, it fails 
The economic and sanitary 


diem. 
of its destiny. 
idea of eight hours out of every twenty-four 
for labor is logically sound ; and the increas- 
ing use of labor-saving appliances will enable 
society to reduce the eight-hour theory to 
practice whenever avarice is made to yield 
to the claims of humanity and justice. 

This will not come through “ strikes ’’ and 


labor combinations against capital. The 


tendency of these is rather to drive capital 


out of the usual legitimate channels of en- | 
terprise and investment, and thus Ciminish 
the demand The power of the 
laboring eclasses—using the 
broadest sense—lies in securing a greater | 


for labor. 


term in its 


degree of practical knowledge and skill in 


workmanship, in a closer application to duty 
or business during business hours, and ina 


prudent economy in personal and household 
expenditures. The mechanical industries 
of Europe and America are now in keen com- 
petition for a higher type of skilled work- | 
manship, and the artisans, mechanics, and | 
laborers who are most in demand, are those 
who best skilled in their respective 
branches of industry. The industrial fields 
are overcrowded with untaught, untrained, 
slovenly and careless workmen, who are 


unable to earn a full day’s wages, even by | 


are 
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twelve or fifteen hours labor. Their waste 
of materials, destruction of tools and ma- 
chinery, and slovenly workmanship render 
them unprofitable to their employers at any 
price. On the other hand, skilled, neat, 
active workmen are comparatively scarce, 
They invariably 
command the highest wages, always give 
good satisfaction, and can earn a third or 
a half more in eight hours, than an unskilled 
workman will receive for twelve hours labor 
on thesame work. The inference, therefore, 
is plain, that the eight hour system is to be 
reached through the application of labor- 
saving machinery, supplimented by skilled 
industry ; and whenever this combination 
is practically reached, the daily working 


| hours in the factory, the mines, the work- 


shop, and approximately on the farm and in 
the household, may, and should, be reduced 
to and scrupulously confined within eight 
hours. By giving another equal portion of 
time to rest and repose, there will remain 
eight hours for physical exercise, mental 
This 


condition of society, as compared with that 


cultivation and pleasurable recreation, 


depicted in the earlier portion of this article, 
will indicate the advance from servile toil 
to the grandest type of free and educated 
labor, and which is easily within the reach 
of the present generation. 


a> Ge 


Here is a queer electionitem. In Clinton 
county, lowa, reside two brothers named 


Lillie. While both were on a visit to Ohio 


iduring the late campaign in Iowa, one of 


tllem was nominated for County Superinten- 
dent by the Democrats. 
committee, in ordering the tickets, the other 


By an error of the 


brother’s initials were used, and, coming to 
vote, the wrong member of the family was 
elected. But the funniest part ot all is that 
the mau elected differs from his brother and 
the party which has given him aun office, in 
that he is a staunch Republican. 
ae eee 

Wuere is the disintegration of the Repub- 
lican party that the political prophets have 
Where, 


too, are the brigade of disintegration jour- 


been predicting for the past year ? 


, 


nals which were so faint-hearted a year ago 





THE THIRD HOUS 


Of late, it has become fashionable to air | 
virtue by abusing ‘‘the lobby.’’ The 
‘““lobby,’’ or, as it has been termed, the 
‘¢Third House,’’ unlike the other two, falls 
back for its support solely on its brains, its 
It is fortified 
cannot, in 


character, or its impudence. 
by no certificate of election. It 
its weakness, lean back on a fasces with a 
gilt eagle perched on, top of it, nor has it a 
sergeant to parade such potential mace, and 
has not, in all its ways and works, the ad- 
ventitious aid of a single pillar or cornice to 
frown down the audacity of criticism. 

Still, this ‘‘ Third House’’ is an ancient 
and honorable body, quite as old as the 
other two. There have been lobbies since 
parliamentary bodies began to evolve them- 
selves out of the chaos of protests and peti- 
tions. We have records of people who per- 
sisted in advising them ever since there was 
any to advise, and who advised them, whether 
they wanted it or not. This persistent, enter- 
prising class of people, when there was any 
legislation that they wanted, went to work 
to try and get it. In their efforts, they have 
been snubbed. 


often They have been re- 
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“lobby.’? To see what it is, and why it is. 
To ascertain whether it must be, if it should 
be abolished, or remain just as it is, ascape- 
goat, to be sent every year to the wilderness, 
bearing the sins of the other two houses on 


\its shoulders. 


A history of the rise and progress of par- 
liamentary bodies has not yet been written. 
Our modern conception of the idea is not 
very old, still, for aught we know, such 
bodies may have existed and voted on the 
building of the ark, and wrangled in com- 


'mittee over the estimates for the tower of 


Babel. 
covery of America, Spain was the only coun- 


At the time of the European dis- 


try in Europe that possessed a parliamentary 
body worthy of the name. The French As- 
sembly of that day cut but asorry figure, for 
the king was in the habit of taxing the peo- 
ple without even The 
Parliament of England was only a little 
better. 
power in Western Europe grew up in this 


consulting them. 


In point of fact, this representative 


wise. The Kings had often occasion to be 
jealous of the powerful nobles, and, in order 


to get a counterpoise against them, claimed 


minded, time and again, of their own utter |ty pe the special champions of the people. 


a } : ele ta T , av lon . > . 
worthlessness and insufficiency. They have | They fished up the first germs of representa- 


been told that this is the one sin that pre-| tive bodies, from the vasty deep of undeter- 
a. . pe : ‘ ‘ roachine ¢ issful | ..: “ ue 
vents legislation trom approaching a blissful | ined political powers. 


Once started on the 


period, similar to the nic ban of the Budd | Darwinian theory, they wiggled themselves 


fete ¢ at ¢*]} jes?? ay ike 2 ite ° > 
hists, and that **lobbies”’ are like.the itch, | into consequence. From assemblages to pe- 
or other cutaneous diseases, and will only be | tition, they grew into assemblages to rule, 


imately cure renly . ™ rip . | : A A 
ultimately cured by sulphur. The virtuous | and from hesitating protest, shaped them- 


and callow representative sees the lobby in| selves 
his dreams, and believes it a hideous de- | 
| 


into clearly-detined powers. ‘They 


fortified themselves by precedent, and begirt 


mon. He exciaims, like another tempted 
individual ** lauk, sir, you will destroy my 
wartue.’’ He and | and grew to assail kings. 
fires off a resolution against it, and then, if | 


| themselves with what they called constitu- 
las r 

jtions. They were hatched to assail nobles, 
the house 


rushes into 


Meanwhile, where was ‘the lobby ?”’ The 





he is pious, goes on his knees and prays 
that ‘‘the lobby’’ be 
quartered, and the head and limbs stuck on 


hung, drawn and 


the tallest lightning rods over each depart- 
ment of this virtuous Government. 


Now, this *‘ Third House’’ has sometimes 


performed its duties honorably, and, like the 
other two, sometimes not. Let us, there- | 
| 


fore, in a candid spirit, inquire into this! 


lobby was always there. It never forgot its 


interests or its functions. Sometimes it as- 


sailed a refractory parliament with peti- 


tions, and sometimes with brickbats, but 
persistently attempted’ to make an impres- 
sion on them in some way. 

It is with the lobby of the present day we 
have todo. And here it may be asserted, 


that in modern legislation, the *‘ lobby ’’ has 
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a legitimate and honorable function. For 
instance, 2 man wants an extension of his 


patent, on the plea that it took all the time 
he had, and all his money to bring his in- 
vention into notice. He may or may not be 
entitled to it ; but he certainly has a right 
He has a right to do this 
by himself, or any one he chooses to employ. 
Everything being done honorably, and no 


to make his case. 


corrupt means used to control legislation, we 
cannot see but what this function is just as 


honorable as that of the legislator. The 
law-maker has a different task. He is the 


master of his own time. He need not listen 
unless he chooses, but he should listen as 
far as his other duties give him opportunity. 
He is the servant of the people, and acts for 
them. It is his duty, with all the lights he 
van get before him, to act, if he can, wisely 
and conscientiously. 

Let us imagine 
In all 
probability, several of them do not know 


Let us put another case. 
a committee on ways and means. 
bromine from borax. How they must be 


puzzled by the funny, outlandish names 


given to thir 





are in agony over jutes and -jute-butts. The 
multitudinous combinations and concoctions 
for dyeing, make them almost wish they 
had died before they came on the committee. 

Before them comes an importer or manu- 
facturer. He may or may not have his at- 
torney with him. 
that is proper, or something that is improper. 





simportable and taxable. They | 
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is afraid to trust any one who does. Many 
persons are deeply interested in the legisla- 


tion of Congress and of legislatures. The 
press advises and abuses them. Coristitu- 


ents insist having 
Parties interested in legislation wish to pre- 


on something to say. 


sent acase. Above all, if there is a person 
who has a just cause to prosecute, or an hon- 
orabie interest to defend, who supposes that 
he can stay at howe and leave some philan- 
thropic Congressman to fish up his case from 
the depths of his own unaided consciousness, 
and push it through all the formulas and 
obstacles which lie between the presentation 
of a bill and final legislation, heis a fearfully 
deluded individual. 

There is, therefore, a legitimate lobby, but 
The latter 
A man comes to Washington 


there is an illegitimate one. 
blackmails. 
with a good, honest case. He is waited on 
by jackalls who insist on ‘‘ helping’? him, 
the 


latter case, being repulsed by the claimant, 


or, if he refuses, who fight him. In 
they rush to some verdant Congressman, de- 
nounece the affair as ‘‘a swindle,’’ backed 
by a ‘‘ big lobby.’* The virtuous Congress- 
man, who has been apprehensive that ‘his 


virtue was not sufliciently appreciated, rises 


jin his place, makes a speech against the 


He may want something | 


Hemay not want to payall honest taxes himself | 


and yet want to see that his business rivals 


do; that there shall be no evasion of tax 


innew names. He can give the committee 
information they can get in no other way. 
Itis true, he may attempt to mislead them ; 
that is their business. Under such circum- 
stances the drawers of the committee-room 
resemble a miniature apothecary shop. 
Small bottles and small packages startle the 
astonished vision, and shock the parliament- 
Indeed, there are 


ary nose. s0 Many sam- 


ples and ‘‘spirits of things,’’ that the only 
thing that seems to be lacking is the ‘‘ Spirit 
of God,”’ 


After all it is the ignorant, and not the ex- 


perienced legislator, who is afraid of the 
lobby. The former knows little himself, and 
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| lobby. 
stupid. 
{than the hard-working public servant can 


measure ; probably defeats what was honest 
and just, and falls back in his seat with an 
extreme odor of sanctity and honesty, hav- 
ing, probably, been the dupe of the worst 
lobby jackalls in Washington. 

Now it is time there was an end of all this 
nonsense. Every case has a right to be 
judged by its merits. No man ought to be 
denounced because some other man has done 
a wrong thing. Congressmen cannot escape 
the aroma of Pacific Mail, or Credit Mobiliers 
by turning up their nose at ‘‘ the lobby.’’ 
The lobby may be a good lobby or a bad 
It may be dishonest, and it may be 
It may seek to consume more time 
give. It may insist in dragging cases under 


the consideration of Congress which have no 


| business there, although meritorious in them- 


selves, but still the lobby is one of our insti- 
tutions, and since no parliamentary body is 
without it, treat it decently and see that it 
behaves itself. 
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Nor can such propositions as were intro- | 
duced last winter, to make the business 
purely professional, and limit it to a certain | 
class of lawyers, be looked on with favor. 
This would not only have a tendency to 
throw much of the business into the hands | 
of the most objectionable class, but would be | 
an interference with that right of petition 


THE DEPARTMENT 

The appointment of the Hon. Zachariah | 
Chandler, ex-United States Senator from | 
Michigan, to succeed Mr. Delano as Secretary 
of the Interior, re-animates the discussion | 
which has, for several years, attended the | 
various mutations in that Department. 32> | 
fore judging of the fitness of the new incum- | 
bent for this important portfolio, some in- 
quiry may appropriately be made, as to the 
of the | 


Department itself, and the nature 


functions with which it is charged. Pre- 
liminary thereto, it may be 
that ever since its original 
under the Secretaryship of the Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, Sen., this Department has been 


under a cloud, and subject to more or less | 


acknowledged 


organization, 


severe animadversion and criticism by Con- 
gress and the press. Those from the latter 
source, have increased in severity of late 
years, not because, it must be borne in mind, 
that the Departmental service has grown | 
more corrupt or feeble, but really because | 
the press has, itself, become more active and 


influential. 
newly recognized power, is an inordinate 
desire on the part of those who have control 
thereof, to make themselves felt. Critics, as 
well as envy, like a shining mark. 

The Interior Department has been open to 
criticism, apparently because the Depart- 
ment itself has, from the very beginning 
of its existence, been more or less, tentative 
in the duties and powers intrusted to it. It 
has grown experimentally from comparative 
insignificance into a place of great import- | 
ance in the administrative affairs of this Re- | 


A natural consequence of its 


public. 
This fact can be readily appreciated by a 
glance at the various Bureaus, which are 


gathered within the white walls of the Patent 


jalmost forms 
| partment, of itseli—the Commissioner being 


‘most important of the several 


| Interior. 


which may not be abridged. The dignity 


: j ‘ 
and honor of Congress will never be main- 


tained by holding its nose aloof from other 
men’s sins. We question if its investiga- 
tions are worth the time they cost, and no 
one will think any more of a member, or of 
the house, for vapid declamations against the 
lobby. 
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Office building. The fact that the Interior 
Department, as such, has never had a dis 
tinct habitation and local abiding place, as 
have the Treasury, State, War, Navy, and 
the other branches of the Executive office, is 
a proof of the peculiar position it occupies. 
The building in which it is sheltered, is 


‘always considered to be the Patent Office. 
| Sometime, it will be devoted entirely to the 


duties of that important bureau, which now 
a department within a de- 
nominally subject to the Secretary of the 
Interior, but in reality, largely independent 
of his control, 

The Patent Office is, then, the first and 
bureaus, 
grouped together as the Department of the 
Its duties are widely known, and 
fairly understood by the general public. 

Next in importance is the General Land 
Office, the Commissioner of which has super- 
vision of our vast public domain, with its 
multifarious legal questions and interests, 
complicated at every turn, by the Spanish, 
French, and Mexican systems which, at dif- 
ferent points, interfere with and make com- 
plex the admirably clear and simple one, 
adopted by the early statesmen of the Re- 
public. The name of this bureau is 
sufficient to show how widely its duties differ 
from those of the Patent Offige. Then comes 
skeleton—the ghost that 


very 


the Department’s 
rises at every Secretary’s festive board—that 
is—the Indian Bureau. The Commissioner 
is charged with the supervision, nay, the 
Government of about 375,000 Indians, widely 
scattered over a vast area, and in various 
stages of development—the best being poor 
enough. and the worst, affording a degree of 
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trouble and expense, utterly out of all pro- 
portion to the value of their aboriginal per- 
sons or belongings. We have inherited and 
cherished a mixed mode of dealing with 
them, which, in itself, renders anything like 
a straightforward and direct mode of admin- 
The rec- 
ognition of a quasi-sovereignty as existing 
within the smallest band that maintains its 
tribal character, has been, through all time, 


istration, almost an impossibility. 
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| edge of the vast Cordilleras of the West. It 
has charge of a number of institutions and 
local interests, connected with the District of 
Columbia, such as the Metropolitan police, 
Deaf-mute Asylums, the 
The distribution of 


the Insane and 
Columbia Hospital, &e 
' public documents, as well as their publica- 
tion, after authorization by Congress, is 
largely under its direction. 


Imperfect and feeble as is this outline of 


the source of some corruption and real mal- | the duties imposed on the Seeretary of the 
administration. The Commissioners have, | Interior, the reader can readily apprehend 
perforce, seldom been men of wide knowl-/! from it, how difficult and diverse are the 


edge of their wards, and when they were, the 
chances have been against their being un- 
corrupted by the peculiar influences, that 
circumstances and opportunities, and not 
persons, or parties merely, have generated. 


To the Indian Office proper have, within 


| functions appertaining to the office. What 
is not so readily understood is, however, the 
fact that such widely extended systems and 
duties, as well as the persons charged there- 
with being scattered over so large an area, 
and obliged to deal with all sorts of acite 


late years, been added a three-fold system of persons, anxious to make for their own 
inspection: Ist, By the Board of Indian | pockets, as large a profit as possible, out of 
Peace Commissioners, who are inthe Depart- | the Government, and its necessary transac- 
ment, and yet, cannot be said to be part of ‘tions in surveying the public domain, feed- 
it; 2d, The Inspectors, provided for by Act of | ing and caring for the Indians, paying to the 
pensioners the bounty of the nation—must 


Congress, who, while they are officers of the 
afford wide and often-open occasion for blun- 


Bureau, are largely independent thereof; 
and 3d, The organized church and mis- | dering, and quite often too, for frauds, not to 
sionary influences, which have been formed | be remedied, perhaps, until exposures have 
are | let light on ‘‘ ways that are dark.’’ 


exterior to the Government, and yet 
allowed to powerfully influence the whole | 


administration of Indian affairs. 
| cannot be asserted with assurance that the ad- 


Allowing a large margin for the truth of 
what is charged in late years, and yet, it 
The Commissionership of Pensions, with its 
wide-spread duties—its great responsibilities, | ministration of the Department of the In- 
is an office which enters into the necessities of | terior, is as liable to reproach to-day, or at 


many thousand households, needy or other- 
wise. The wise or unwise administration of 
its duties, to say nothing whatever of its 


honesty, affects a larger circle of persons | 


than any other of those that are now con- 
trolled by Secretary Chandler. 


Then follow the Census Bureau, that of Edu- | 


cation, and a variety of offices which have 
been added, one by one, as the needs of the 
public service required. The Interior De- 
partment is in charge of the Pacific Rail- 
roads, so far as their interests and those of 
the Government are united. It organizes 
and supervises the various geological and 
other surveys, which, under Professor Hay- 
den, Major Powell, and others, have, of 
late years, so widely extended our knowl- 


|any time during Grant’s occupation of the 
Executive Office, as it was during the hal- 
cyon days of Democratic misrule and robbery, 
when Buchanan’s Secretary of the Interior 
| plundered the Indian trust funds, in order to 
| advance the interest of a firm of Government 
| contractors, who had been politically useful 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| to the pro-slavery propaganda, by their em- 
| ployment and use of Border Ruffians to drive 
| Free State settlers out of Kansas. 
| The Republican party received the Interior 
| Department,not only depleted and plundered, 
| as the others were, but crowded full with en- 
emies, as well as with the tolerably well- 
cloaked plundering cabals and rings, which 
everywhere honeycombed the Indian and 
| Land-services. It received it, too, under condi- 
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tions which practically prohibited, at the 


time, any thorough and reforming overhaul- | 
fa) > 


ing. The whole strength of the nation was 
turned to saving the life of the Republic. It 
was, therefore, under a cloud when Abraham 
Lincoln entered his first Presidential term. 
It remained in that condition, to a consider- 
able extent, until his death, when all the 
conditions grew worse. At the same time, 
the work of the Department expanded in 
every direction. The 
bursed annually before the Slave-holders’ 
Rebellion swelled the sum total to so sad an 
aggregate, less than eleven hundred thous- 
and dollars. 
over four-and-a-half millions, and in 1866, it 
was over thirteen-and-a-quarter millions. In 
it was nearly twenty-eight millions, 


Pension Bureau dis- 





and at the present date, it has swelled to 
about thirty-one million dollars. The ma- 
chinery used for disbursing one, has been 
expanded to handle an additional thirty mil- 
lions. Agents had to be created ; experts to 
modes of book-keeping 


trained; new 


a whole detective system to be de- 


be 
adopted ; 
vised ; clerks to be made competent ; in fact, 
a series of experiments have had to be in- 
augurated—some of which could not, in the 
nature of things, fail to be extravagant, while 
it was impossible that every one of the many 
persons employed should prove competent, 
or even honest. But, careful investigation 
will establish the 
been, on the whole, both honestly and eco- 
nomically managed,even when compared with 
the general conduct of large, private corpora- 


tions, whose business may be, or has been, 





more or less, tentative in details. 

Take the Land Office, as another example. 
Under the sagacious administration of the 
Land Commissioner, appointed by Mr. Lin- 
coln—au ofiicer who declined a Cabinet port- 
folio and resigned the office he was then 
holding, rather than sustain Mr. Johnson’s 
policy; under his administration the Land 
Office possessed a large surplus, by means of 
which the Department was enabled to com- 
plete the publication of the eighth census. 


The Land Oitice passed then under the con- 
trol of one, now deceased, who, though able 
as a Chief Clerk, and remarkable as a stu- 


| this Office 
| greatly from 1864, on to the present date. 
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dent, was practically incompetent as a re- 
administrator. The business of 
be found to have grown 


sponsible 
will 


The land-grant policy, as well as the demand 
for surveys in the west, owing to the large 


| increase of population there, in consequence 


of the rapid development of the railroad 
system, stands sponsor this 
Though very much of the work thrown on 


for increase. 


ithe Bureau was new in character, and has 


In 1864, it had increased to | 


fact that this bureau has |! 


been rapidly affected at times by changes in 
the laws relating thereto, the General Land 
Office has performed its many and important 
duties to the satisfaction of the country. 

But it is the Indian Brreau on which public 
attention has been most fully directed. That 
all its dark places should be made visible, is 
quite reasonable, when one remembers how 
the lenses of the press have been concen- 
trating attention thereon. At the 
Republican party assumed control of the 


time the 


Government, only a comparatively small 


proportion of the American people knew 


anything about Indian affairs. If any 
desire to convince themselves of that fact, 


let them turn over the files of the leading 
New York dailies, from 1850 to 1860, and 
then compare the same papers and the in- 
formation they contain on this subject, say 
from 1865 to 1875. 


tion is as the sunlight ; noisome places are 


Rapid intercommunica- 


exposed in its gairish light. As a rule, these 
things were no more known to the Govern- 
ment than to the public, in the past. There 
were oflicials who knew and thrived on their 
knowledge, without doubt, but if their su. 


seriors suspected the illegitimate character of 
I I § 


their gains, a larger subscription than usual 
to the next Democratic election fund, was a 
sufficient reply. In those days, contractors 
were regularly assessed for the benefit of the 
Democratic party. The next contract was 
expected to cover the amount, and it cer- 
tainly did so. The loss of eighty thousand 
jives in the suppression of Indian wars, be- 
fore 1860, and the expenditure of many score 
million dollars, will be seldom found subject 
of journalistic criticism in the ‘* good old” 
ante belium days. During the progress of the 


Rebellion (or after its first year closed), the 
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‘Utah, was open, and subject to constant In- 
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Government was compelled to keep on the 
Western frontier, from the Indian Territory 
to the British line, a force so large that it 
outnumbered the old regular army. All sorts 
of expenditures were created by new condi- 
tions, so arising. During the administra- 
tion of Mr. Johnson, the corruption of the 
Interior Department was known and_ fia- 
grant. 

Since President Grant has been in office, the 
Indiax service has cost more, it is true, but 


much more has also been accomplished. One 
source of constant trouble has been entirely 
In 1868, the area from the 97th 
to the 113th degrees west longitude, and lying | 
between the 37th and 43d parallels of latitude: | 
embracing Western Kansas and Nebraska, | 
the Territories of Wyomin 


removed. 


oO 
S> 


Colorado, and 
dian forays, incursions and wars, with all the 
horrors that attend them among a thinly 
populated and comparatively defenceless bor- 
der population. 


The Northern Sioux, the | 


Southern Comanche, the warlike Cheyenne, 
and the treacherous Kiowa, Apache, and Ute, | 
made these regions their hunting grounds — 


laying lordly ciaims to ownership and con- 


trol. There were at least 30,000 of these 
nomads. Where are they now? The region 


referred to has been cleared of their pres- 


ence. It has cost less, too, of either money, 


blood, or injustice, than any similar opera- 
tion in the history of our Indian relations. | 
These tribes have been concentrated to the 
North and South —leaving the axial line 


of Continental developement open to the free 
movement of the American people. They 
have not only been concentrated, but so loca- 
ted as to be permanently brought under con- 
trol. 
slow, progress —tribal and personal. 


They are also in the line of certain, if 
The 
policy nnder which this has been accom- 


plished, has been in a large degree experi- 
mental. There have been mistakes, errors, 
or worse, without doubt; but, considering 
the uncertainty of the problem, when first 
cast—the nature of the obstacles encountered, 
and the results achieved, that there has been | 
so little of blundering or mal-administration, 
is a genuine subject of congratulation. ‘The 
policy inaugurated by the President has not 
confined its beneficial operations to the area 


| bility. 


| step. 


| is one of the best made by the President. 
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indicated. The turbulent Dacotah Nation of 
the Northwest, and the murderous Apaches 
of the extreme Southwest, have alike been 
brought under tolerable control, and are now 
being so environed and hedged in as to make 
serious outbreaks in the future an impossi 
In fact, the President’s policy is 
The 


aroused in the experiment has placed the 


solving the Indian problem. interest 


whole matter as in a calcium light before the 
country. Hence the severe, and often slan- 
derous, criticism which has attended every 


? 


The ‘‘ independent press ’’ often seems 


| to have no other purpose than to create a 
pur} 


sensation, make a point, no matter whether 
just or not, and exalt their own horn, at the 
expense of all other public functions in the 
land. 

Now, what may be fairly and properly said 
of the new incumbent of the Interior Secre- 
taryship? No just critic, knowing the con- 
ditions as they exist in the Department itself, 
willdeny that the nomination of Mr. Chandler 
The 
Secretary has a wide experience, fully be- 
fitting him for the duties to which he is called. 


| Not even his most virulent critics deny to 


him the possession of unblemished personal 
aud publicintegrity; nor that of great energy, 


| capacity for labor, clear-sighted sagacity, and 


a wide and comprehensive knowledge of pub- 


| lic affairs, in just the relations which make 
| a practical man best acquainted with the 


workings of this Government, political and 
administrative, that which is experimental 
in character, or bureaucratic and settled in 
method. A merchant on the Northwest fron- 
tier, with extensive knowledge of Indian and 
Land Office affairs; a successful political or- 
ganizer, lifting up and leading the banner of 
anew and regenerative party ; administering 
with credit the municipal affairs of the city of 
his home; going each year, for twenty years 
and more, face to face with the people of his 
own and other States to plead for the ideas of 
Liberty and the principles and policy of Na- 
tional Unity; standing for eighteen years a 
prominent member of the United States Sen- 
ate, one whom Charles Sumner character- 
jzed, not more than five years since, as among 
the ‘‘most useful, intelligent and patriotic ’’ 
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of his Senatorial colleagues, the only objec- 
tion that is really urged against him is, that 
after a long life of services and earnest fighting 
against the gravest of national and political 
evils, is one that shows the character of the 
objectors—their own want of faith or political 
sincerity. Mr. Chandler is a sincere and 
earnest Republican, a strong and faithful 
partizan. No one will deny this impeachment, 
soft or otherwise, as it may be regarded. But 
assurance assert 


no one can with truthful 


that this partizanship has not been of a large | 


and liberal type, aimed and directed to pro- 
mote patriotic interests; nor do these critics 


pretend for a moment to believe it will be used | 
in any other way, while his new duties are | 


being performed. It may, then, be fairly con- 
sidered that Secretary Chandler will be found 
to be pre-eminently ‘‘the right man in the 
right place.”’ 

Right here, in closing this hasty review of 
the Interior Department and the difficulties 
which surround its administration, it may be 


said that all the various stories put forward | 


dailies,’’ stationed at the National Capital, are 
whoily without foundation in fact, 

Among the reports most persistently re- 
peated is that as to the Secretaryship having 
been refused by a number of gentlemen, be- 
fore being offered to and accepted by the for- 
mer Senator for Michigan. This, it can be 
truthfally stated, has no other foundation in 
fact than that the appointment was offered by 
the President to one other gentleman, known to 
the country as a friend of Generai Grant, and 
a prominent citizen of Illinois, who has al- 
ready been honored by an important diplo- 
matic position. Mr. C, is the only other person 
to whom the vacant portfolio was tendered. 

Then, as to the ill-will felt by members of 
the Cabinet toward their new colleague, a 


| ces of the kingdom. 


little exercise of common sense is sutticient | 


to show the untenable character of the rumor. 


But it can be asserted, without fear of contra- | : cage 
| by the South. it is an act of benevolence to 


diction, that on the contrary, the appoint- | 


ment of Mr. Chandler is more than satisfac- | 


tory to every member of the Cabinet. His 
ability and fitness is fully recognized ; his 


long service and high integrity make him the | 


by the sensation-mongers of the ‘leading | classes to political rights. 
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Council Board. So, too, with all the stories 
that prevail about changes in the department 
itself, the removal of General Cowan, for in- 
stance, all of them are mere falsehoods, blown 
upon the idle winds by idle journalists, who, 
in the lack of real news, illustrate the mis- 
chief that ‘‘Satan finds for idle hands (and 
pens) to do,”’ : 

The country will be fully satistied with Mr. 
Chandler’s administration of his important 
duties, though his work therein will not be 
without a continuation of the annoyances to 
which his short acceptation of the Secretary- 
ship has already been subjected. 





ha 

A recent Berlin letter says : 

‘““The internal reforms of Prussia was 
Stein’s great achievement. In reading the 
royal orders which gave effect. to his plans, 
in reflecting on the mind which could em- 
brace so many subjects, in comparing the 
Prussia of to-day with the Prussia of the 
last century, one is almost appalled. With 
the single exception of representative par- 
liaments—which were indeed in his plan— 
there is almost nothing distinguishing mod- 
ern from medieval Prussia which does not 
itself to Stein. He elevated the middle 
He made citizens out 
of the peasant serfs. He established general rules 
regarding property, which were the same for peas- 
ant, artisan, and noble. He introduced a com- 
plete and liberal system of municipal gov- 
ernment. He reformed the administration 
of the provinces and counties. /e proclaimed 
the right of every man to learn and follow any 
trade he pleased. He emancipated the Jews, 
and obtained for them the doubtful privilege 
of military service. He reorganized the po- 
litical machinery of the Government, defined 
more clearly the functions of each Minister, 
and the duties of subordinate bureaus. He 
likewise restored order to the confused finan- 
While doing all this, 
he was organizing leagues among the officers 
and nobles, which were intended to prepare 
Prussia for a renewal of the efforts to throw 
off the yoke of the French master.”’ 

As Gen. Wade Hampton has urged upon 
friends of the ‘‘ Lost Cause ’’ the example of 
Prussia, in resisting the first Napoleon, and 
in reorganizing the kingdom and people 
thereof, after that warrior had almost de- 
stroyed both, as one worthy to be followed 


owe 


point out what it is the ex-Confederate Gen- 
eral desires his friends to follow and imitate. 
Vou Stein was the first organizing statesman 
of the new Prussia. We fail to find any 
evidence, however, that Wade Hampton or 
any of his friends propose to repeat the illus- 


peer of the proudest of those who sit at that | trious example above outlined. 
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A famous English economist wrote—that 
whoever owned the land of a State, con- 
trolled its political affairs. Great Britain, and 
the former slave States of this Union, are in 
An 


examination of the condition prevailing be- 


proof of the wisdom of this declaration. 


fore the emancipation of the slaves, will 
show, within the States that, in 1861, at- 
tempted rebellion, and were not defeated 
until 1565, as marked a tendency, area and 
conditions being considered, to the absorp- 
tion of the land by a limited class of persons, 
as has, for more than a century, been the 
bane Slavery 
grew apparently stronger with every year’s 
this The United 
States census for several decades before the 


especial of Great Britain, 


increase of monopoly. 
civil war, will show, also, that slavery grew, 
relatively, weaker in the States, or portions 
of States 


marked tendency to the subdivision of the 


where there was exhibited a 


States, some interesting 
Take South Carolina, 


land. In several 
facts may be gleaned. 
for example, and it could be established that 
the non-slaveholding whites, or those who 
owned but very few slaves, had gradually 
been pressed back from the fertile middle 
belt of counties in that State, into the more 


mountainous and sterile portions, The men 


who tought under Marion and Sumpter came | 


of this stock, while the wealthier planters and 
larger slave-owners living nearer the coast, 
neutral or Tory, to a considerable 
extent. Not, of course, entirely so, for there 
were men of heroic mould among them. But 
the descendants of those who made up the 
rank and file of the South Carolinian pa- 
triot force, are to be chiefly found among 
the ‘‘ poor whites,’’ as they have long been 
In Georgia, similar 


were 


contemptuously called. 
conditions prevailed, and all through the 
rich valley of in that 
named State, and in Alabama, too, may be 
found the evidence, as you ride over the 
larger plantations, of earlier settlement and 


the Tennessee, 


smaller farms. 

No well-informed reader or observer will, 
at this period of the world’s progress, deny 
for a moment, that the most prosperous 


‘use, under liberal conditions. 
‘ing disturbances in Turkey, of late years, 


countries are those in which the soil is se- 
;cured by, and divided among, the largest 
number of persons. The vast recuperative 
powers of France are, in great part, due to 
the one magnificent result of her great revo- 
lution, which, sweeping away the feudal sys- 
tem, left her a nation of freeholders—a State 
founded on the most conservative elements 
to 
| people living in free homesteads. 
| isin is a trivial evil in France, as compared 
with the growing curse under which Great 
The land monopoly and con- 


found in human civilization—a free 


Pauper- 


be 


Britain labors. 
tinued absorption existing there, is a fruitful 
source and principal cause of the necessities 
'which make the poor rates so grievous a 
burden. Nearly sixty million dollars 
nually, is what the British people pay for 
the support of their paupers. Germany has 


an- 


grown strong with every year’s growth of 
the system of peasant proprietorship, in- 
‘augurated in Prussia by Baron Stein and 
Count von Hardenburg, after the First Na- 
poleon proved to the German statesmen, as 
he did to others, that the iniquities of the 
; feudal system could not sustain great States. 
Italy is growing stronger. She has been 
able to maintain her aspirations for national 
l unity, largely because of the material 
strength found in the fact that she possessed 
‘ten million peasant-farmers and land-owners. 
| The troubles of European Turkey are, in the 
main, the result of land monopoly. When the 
Osinanlis broke up the Greek Empire and 
'the Dacian Kingdom, they found themselves 
a war-like minority, obliged to make terms 
/with the Slave and Rumelian possessors of 
the land. The process was sharp and direct. 
The 
feudal system was strengthened, contrary to 
the traditionary ideas of the Turks, who are 
themselves a branch of a stock that main- 
tain, more or less distinctly, the common 
ownership of the soil. Where the 
Moslems are not found, the Turkish Govern- 


land-owners became Moslems, and the 


Slave 


or selling the 


All the lead- 


ment controls the land-renting, 


grow out of the practical serfdom of the land- 
less ‘‘Raqahs,”’ or Christian peasants. Russia 
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is an example of how a vast change in con- 
ditions can be effected without great social 
disorders. The emancipation of twenty mil- 


lion of serfs in that empire has been effected | 
with less disorder and cost than did the abo- | 


lition of our system of slavery. 
is largely due to the underlying condition of 


the Russian peasant. He was ad scripta gleba 


This result | 


—or, as they themselves expressed it—‘‘ we | 
belong to the proprietor, but the land belongs | 


to us.’? ‘The common ownership of the land 


in the village commune is the one great and | 


radical distinction between the Russian slave 
and that of the working masses in other por- 


tions of the civilized world. The Imperial | 
Government, as a matter oi State policy, has | 
been, for ten years past, actively engaged in | 
establishing the same system in the Polish 


provinces of Russia, thus separating the 
peasantry from the upper classes, and there- 
by making a wide breach in the anti-Russian 
sentiments of that people. The condition of 
British India has been largely affected by 
past efforts, made in ignorance, on the part of 
Anglo-Indian officials, to break up the system 


of village or common ownership of the land. | 


Since the Sepoy rebellion, however, atteu- 
tion has been called to native and race insti- 
tutions and ideas, and the British rulers of 


the hundred million of people who inhabit | 


the Hindoo peninsular, have found it to their 


interest to preserve the village communes | 


against the rapacity of the higher caste na- 
tives, land-owners and usurers. 
able that the many century-crowned stability 
of Japan and China, is due in large degree 
to their land systems. 


It is prob- | 


Attention has been called to these facts, | 


simply to illustrate the growth of free labor 


and its concomitant advantages, where the | 
ownership of the soil is easily accessible to | 


those who must work on it. 
ern idea was the reverse of this. There are 
not wanting those who still hope and strug- 
gle for the maintainance of a baronial or 
land-owning class. But the forces of free 
labor are at work, in spite of all the efforts 
made by the land-owniug minority. The 
United States census of 1870 establishes this 
quite conclusively. The following table is 
in illustration of the change that had taken 
place in the five years or so, following the 
surrender of the Confederate armies : 


The old South- | 


Ss. 
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It will be seen that the census of 1870 
shows one subdivision which is not found in 
that of 1860. This is that of farms under | 
three acres—without doubt, market gardens, 





in the main located near the seaports and 
large towns of the South, and devoted to the | 
raising of vegetables and fruits. It will also 
be observed that the largest increase of farms 
is in the smaller divisions, there being a total 
of 114,574, under twenty acres in extent, 
against the 92,416 additional farms, between 


Total. 





twenty and fifty acres in extent. Again, 
there is a total increase of 206,990 farms, 
under fifty acres each, against an increase of 


1ese States (frac 


ly acres, 





but 14,552, of those between fifty and one 





hundred acres each. And it is more than 


probable that a considerable number of all 
the additional farms, between forty and one 


and und: 


hundred acres in extent, are obtained from 
the Public Lands of the South, through the 
settlements made under the amended home- 
stead act of 1866. The smaller farms are 
generally owned by the freed people. 

It will also be observed that, while there is 





Twenty 





acres, 


a large increase in farms under one hundred 



















acres in extent, by the census of 1870, there > 
is as marked a decrease in the number of the 2 = 
larger farms. The following summary will SS S + 
: ‘ 5 Z. t 
establish this : in 
SMALL FARMS. (Total No, Farms. | & 
| } 6 
: 1870 | € l so 
| Eeeeeeereens eae L = 
Under three acres............ 2,190 | | gs | m= 
From 3 and under 50 acres 209,566 416,556 
From 50 and under 100.....) 123,883 143,415 ee me Ie 
° we » A ane 
cgi” pee a ia a Pot | of 
333,449 562,161 S | Ry 
Gre _ | - 
Increase in 1870 of farms under & 
PO ici ances SE | | 
| Total number of | = 3 e | 
farms. = | 
LARGE FARMS. | : 
1860. 1870. | 
a ail wes 
| S 
100 and under 500 acres...| 147,925 | 119,636 | = 
590 and under 1,000 acres) 10,344 10,243 | 








167,269 | 129,870 | 





Decrease of large farms in 1870..... 






The annexed table still further illustrates 


the changes in this direction, giving, as it 


STATES. 


does, the number of farms between three 
and fifty acres: 


Tennessee....... 
WAP RINIOY 0. s22 cao sckns 


Texas... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The foregoing will bear further examina- | 


tion. It will be observed that in the small- 
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Examination, however, will show an area of 


| improved land as large in proportion to the 


est division the largest increase is to be | 


found in those States where the freed people 
are most numerous, as in Alabama, Lonuisi- 
Ar- 


kansas also shows a large increase, princi- 


ana, Mississippi, and South Carolina. 


pally along the Mississippi, in the southeast | 


State. The States 
show a total increase of farms, less than ten 
The 


next division, of from 10 to under 20 acres, 


counties of the 
acres in extent, of 38,579 in number. 


show, in the same States, excepting Arkansas, 
a total in such farms, to the number of 
30,081. Herein, the States with the largest 
white population have a majority, Texas, 
Tennessee, and North Curolina, alone having 
29,558. In the last and largest division (up 
to fifty acres) the States of Georgia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, show a total 
of 53,077 such farms. 

Taking the total increase, and it will be 
found that the five States 
ored people are in excess of the whites, show 


in which the col- 


named | 


whole area, within the farm boundaries, at the 
census 1860. 
At the latter date the area under cultivation 
and one-third acres to 
In 1870 it maintained 


of 1870, as was the case in 
was not quite three 
the total farm area. 
the same relative ratio. This proportionate 
equality of cultivation is due, doubtless, to 
the remarkable increase of small farms,which 
these tables show to have taken place. 

The results thus exhibited were a conse- 
quence of but five or six years of free labor, 
under conditions not at all advantageous, 
The five years that have elapsed since the 
last general census was taken, have not been 
retroactive in this direction, in spite uf the 
disasters which have 


period of business 


been a part of them. ‘he reports of various 


boards of trade, &c., at New Orleans, Gal- 


| veston, Mobile, Savannah, Wilmington, 
| Charleston, Richmond, and Norfolk, all 


an increase in such farms to the number of, 


87,254, or over two-fifths of the total. Taking 

population into consideration, and the result 

is far more favorable. The following sum- 
mary will show this: 

: ; No. of | 

Farms from 

3 to 50 acres. | 

Ex-Rebel States hav- | 

ing an excess of | 

| 

| 

| 


Total Pop. 


6,039,103 
3,455,253 


whites. 





The foregoing figures will give one of the 


speak of the remarkable increase of small 
“truck farms,’’and the growth of a new busi- 
ness to Jarge dimensions, in the shipment to 
Northern markets of early vegetables and 
fruits. 


small The Southern papers teem 


with paragraphs, showing that the colored 


people are eager to become land-owners, and 


| that in a large degree their laudable ambi- 


| tion is being realized, 


A partial exhibit 
for 1874-5, in the State of Georgia, shows, 
in 48 of the more populous counties out of 


| the 138 in that State, that the changes indi- 


| becoming 


small farms indicated to each thirty-nine and | 


one-half persons, inthe States containing ¢ 
minority of the white population, while in 
the other six States the proportion ix as one 
farm tv about each fifty and two-fifths per- 
sons. 

It will be seen that there is a decrease ex- 
hibited by the census of 1870, in the farm 
area of these States, as compared with the 
census of 1860. A similar 
hibited in the cereal productions. 


decrease is ex- 
Cotton, 


The total farm 
afea was—in 1860, 198,976,446 acres; in 
870, 166,491,233 


of 52,185,213 acres, 


however, had not decreased. 


acres, a decrease in area 


37 
| clover, 2,370; cotton, 549,396 ; tobacco, 542; 


cated as sure to result from free labor, are 
rapidly manifest. The following 
summary is interesting: 

Acres in corn, 659,996; wheat, 125,55 
i 


gardens, 5,124; total, 1,342,965 acres. 
These figures are from data collected by 


ithe State Department of Agriculture, and 


show, it is stated, a very large increase in 
the land under cultivation, especially for 
cereals, The 
stated at 12,926, evidently showing that 
there is a considerable number of white per- 


number of hired hands is 


| sons belonging to the land-owning class, 


| who work on 


the soil—a habit heretofore 
considered unbecoming them. The number 


of acres of rented land is given at 21,110, 
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and of the hands working on shares, 19,024 | 
—making a total working force of wage and | 
share laborers, in the counties embraced, of 
31,950. 

At this point, the following figures, from | 
the census of 18/0, are of value. In the | 
census of 1860, or those preceding, no figures | 
are given as to wages paid for farm labor ; 
but it may be safely assumed that the total 
for 1860, in the first division, did not exceed | 
in the States under consideration, one-fifth 
of the amount reported for 1870, or about | 
$19,200,675, as much the largest portion of | 
all 
slaves. 
have been, in 1870, in the ex-rebel States, 


agricultural labor was performed by 


The ninety-six millions, stated to 


will not cover, by any means, the total 
amount, as it does not include the amount 
earned by the laborers working on shares, 
who form a very large proportion of Southern | 
farm labor. 
RECONSTRUCTED STATES. 
Total amount of farm 
wages paid during 1870, 
including board. 







TEND 1 0 ae eee sovceess cocees PLL, 901,900 
Arkansas dbiesesisossdeses eiesiate UUs tOe 
PAGENAN: .cosges:  ebcaces xe wes vsdarsssbedess na DOUZUUe 
Greorgia...... Senasese seesee serach aveetues 19,787,086 
MOUTON GD .osssi-svecerdeensecssscencossases DOME Oe 
Mississippi..... ervetecssavscoaseledesesUsolO ios 
North Carolina.. .. 8,342,856 | 
PTOI OMPOMINA -¢.ccns5. Goss csae- steed seus 7,404,297 
MOUMONSCC 2 scisads: Gascsutes coisdests sesseet ee OsOUS 
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9,753,041 
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$26,005,386 | 


BORDER STATES. 


Total amount of wages 
paid during 1870, 
including board, 

oose $1,696,571 
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Delaware ......... 





MAVAPAL Gy. cteyearcccccedeoss 
West Virginia...... Meroe ses Weeesesee, LgdUoWtOS 
Kentucky aware Malo Tea Rw aES eines 10,709,382 


8,797,487 | 





Missouri .. 





$31,667,595 | 
Now, accepting the sums above named, 
and what do they prove, in conjunction with 
the large increase of land ownership? — Be- 
yond question, the fact that, in spite of 
all obstacles, the new order of society is 
winning its reforming and regenerating place. 
Wendell Phillips used a re- 
markable illustration, in regard to the pro- 


once 


| to attempt, in the former slave States. 
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blem of the South. It has been alluded to 
before, but will The 
Southern problem, he said, in substance, was 
like that the New England town-meeting 
A new jail was 


bear restatement. 


proposed to accomplish. 
needed, and the town-meeting, therefore, re- 
solved : 

Ist, That we will build a new jail. 

2d, That we will use the old jail while 


| building the new. 


3d, That we will build the new jailon the 


| old site. 


4th, That we will use the materials of the 
old jail in the construction of the new one. 

Exactly this, is what the nation, under 
Republican Government, has been compelled 
A 
new temple is being constructed. Tlie old 
one must still be, in large part, used. The old 
materials form a most important part of those 
necessary for the greater edifice, whose walls 


rise very slowly, but whose foundations are’ 


| being, it is shown, surely and securely laid, 
|and imbedded on the. granite itself. 


The 
new materials are there, visible to all men. 
Hardly used, it is true, but becoming more 
shapely and comely, year by year. The 
stone rejected by the original builders, is to 
be the corner and crowning-stone of the 


nobler structure. Let the work press for- 


| ward, as it surely will, until in all fair and 


stately beauty, the Free South stands before 
fit 
abode for a free people, redeemed, regene- 
rated, disenthralled. 


us, symetrical, noble and massive—a 


THe private or trustee savings banks of 
Great Britain report annually to the Govern- 
ment. At the close of the year ending Nov. 
20, 1874, there were 474 of these banks, be- 
ing seven less than for the preceding year. 
The number of open accounts was 1,463,560, 
and the amount dué depositors was £41,167,- 
171, or about $207,335,855. The increase in 
accounts was 18,071, and in deposits, £941.- 
320, or about $4,706,600. 
posit was about six dollars, and the number 
The number of with- 


The average de- 


of receipts, 1,835,763. 
drawal payments was 953,608, the payments 
averaging $42 each. The trustee savings 
banks do not show any decrease in the total 
deposited, though the Government or Post- 
Office banks, have increased their receipts 
from $25,000,000, in 1864, to $115,000,000, in 


1874. 
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SOUTHERN FATUITY. 


Wade Hampton, of South Carolina, ex- 
Lieutenant-General in the defunct Confed- 
erate army, is a gentleman of far more than 
ordinary natural ability and force of charac- 
ter; a man of culture, too, and a citizen of 
whom it may well be supposed, that, accord- 
ing to his lights, he desires the well-doing 
He is, 
however, an admirable illustration of what 


of the community in which he lives. 


is not so admirable in itself—the man whose 
prejudices make him fatuous ; whose useful- 
ness is destroyed by illusions, and whose 
civic outlook is controlled by what has been, 
not animated and aroused by what is to be 
He is 


one of the foremost leaders of the ‘‘ Southern 


done, or ought to, or may be achieved. 


Historical Society,”’ 
Cause ”’ 


and pleads for the ‘‘ Lost 
with the robust vigor of a soldier 
passionately attached to what he defended. 

The men who ‘‘marched to the music of 
the Union”’ are not inclined to deery or de- 
ride this spirit; the people who sustained in 
the field and worked and suffered to help on 
the final victory, will not throw stones at 
the manly Confederate who pleads for the 
dignity of his sacrifices. But all of us, as 
citizens, have another duty to perform, That 
duty is to see that the great issues wiich 
not lost to 
view, either by the corroding indifference of 


animated the armed strife are 


prosperity, or the sentimental halo which 
Time throws around great deeds of courage, 
the clash of arms, the shock of contending 
armies. 

It must not be forgotten that organized in- 
justice made a ‘‘ Lost Cause’’ for Southern 
Without sla- 
very, and the organized attempt to nation- 


eloquence to ‘‘spoon’’ over. 
alize it, the doctrine of ‘‘ State Sovereignty” 
and its correlative one of ‘‘ secession,’’ would 
never have obtained the dignity even of ani- 
mating the councils of a respectable party. 
It is so obviously the doctrine of provincial- 
ism and sectional pride and narrowness that, 
though in our federated form of government, 
it must have been a question of speculative 
politics, the necessities arising out of our de- 


liberate tendency to continental unification, 
(not consolidation), would have forever ex- 


cluded it from the domain of practical affairs. 
Slavery alone, by its control of fifteen States, 
its monopoly of valuable staples, and its 
wealth-making quality, lent to these doc- 
trines a force not otherwise available. 

The leaders of the ‘‘ Lost Cause,”’ 
avoid the infamy attaching to their endeav- 


cannot 


ors to create a vast confederacy, the corner 
stone of which was to be African Slavery. 
They would be very willing to draw the vefl 
on that fact, and confine the discussion to 
the differing theories of sovereignty and 
government, which is, as then, and is now, 
assumed to be justification for all that was 
done, or, in fact, what may hereafter be at- 
tempted. 

Just as in 1861, and the preparatory years 
that preceded it, ‘‘ State Sovereignty’’ and 
the ‘* Right of Secession’’ were put forth to 
unite a people who, though apparently pro- 
fiting by slavery, could not have been in- 
duced to plunge into revolution on its behalf 
alone; so now there is a studied and well- 
directed effort to 
“State Sovereignty’ 
South and its ‘‘ Lost Cause,’’—the real ob- 


revive the doctrine of 


’ as a vindication of the 


ject being to re-assertin law, government, 
and its administration, the doctrine of hu- 
man inequality before the law, and thereby 
achieve the overthrow in fact, if not in form, 
of all the safeguards established by Republi- 
can policy for the vindication and mainten- 
‘ance of its cardinal doctrines. 

None are so blind as they who will not 
sapital 


see. General Hampton presents a 


example of this. In an elaborate address, 
delivered at the organization of the South- 
ern Historical Society, he appealed fervently 
to Southern ‘‘ patriotism ’’(?) to preserve 
He set forth 


that—‘‘ As it was the duty of every man to 


the memories of the rebellion. 


devote himself to the service of his country 
in the great struggle which has just ended 
so disastrously, not only to the South, but 
to the cause of Constitutional government 
under Republican institutions in the new 
world ; so now, when that country is pros- 
trate in the dust, weeping for her dead who 
died in vain to save her liberties, every pa- 
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triotic impulse should urge her surviving 
children to vindicate the great principles for 
which she fought. * * * These are the 
imperative duties imposed upon us of the 
South ; 
that, in our despair at the evil that has fallen 
on us, we forget those obligations to the eter- 


and the chief peril of the times is, 


nal principles for which we fought; to the 
martyred dead who gave up their lives for 
their prinviples; * * * and to our chil- 
dren who should be taught to cling to them 
with unswerving fidelity. If those who are 
to come after us, and to whose hands the 
destinies of our country are soon to be com- 
mitted, are properly instructed in the theory 
and practice of Republican institutions ; if 
they are mde to comprehend the origin, pro- 
gress and culmination of that great contro- 
versy between the antagonistic sections of 
this continent, which began in the conven- 
tion of 1787, and ended, for the time being, 
at Appomattox in 1865, they cannot fail to 
see that truth, right, justice were on the side 
of their fathers, and they will surely strive 
to bring back to the Republic those cardinal 
principles upon which it was founded, and 
on which alone it can exist. * * * 

“Our care should be to bring her (the Re- 
public) back to her old and safe anchor- 
age? * % # 

Having made these plain avowals, Gen. 
Hampton illustrates his ideas of devotion by 
citing examples from other histories than 
that of his own section. He is unfortunate 
in this; especially where he launches forth 
in vigorous praise of Prussia. He appealed 
to the South not to lose heart, but to ** cher- 
ish the spirit of freedom’? and to remember 
that there is always ‘‘ hope for a people who 
will not tamely give up their rights, and 
who, amid the changes of time, the trials of 
adversity, remain steadfast to their convic- 
tions that liberty is their birthright.’’ 

To illustrate this, Wade Hampton added: 

“When Napoleon, in that wonderful cam- 
paign of Jena, struck down in a few weeks 
the whole military strength of Prussia, de- 
Stroying that army with which the great 
Frederick had held at bay the combined 
Europe, and crushed out, ap 
parently forever, the liberties, seemingly 
the very existence of the great State, but 


forces of 


one hope of her disenthrallment and re- | 


| generation was left her—the unconquered 
and unconquerable patriotism of her sons. 
As far as human foresight could penetrate 
the future this hope appeared but a vain and 
delusive one; yet only a few years passed 
before her troops turned the scale to victory 
at Waterloo, and the treaty of Paris atoned 
in part for the mortification of that of Til- 
Sit." 

The fatuous spirit of the foregoing is ap- 
parent when it is borne in mind that it was 
not for liberty but slavery that the South 
struck its heaviest blow, that the Confederacy 
was the aggressor, and not the Union; that 

the Nation has never oppressed, but enfran- 





| chised ; that it never invaded but to defend 
its own; that the victorious cause in our 
war, was not like that of Napoleon, the cause 
| of a foreign invader, reaping the success of 

his own ambition, but the resistance of a 

people ‘slow to anger.’’ who had been rous- 

ed by a treacherous attempt to create within 
their own borders and out of a common ter- 
ritory, a foreign nationality and power. 

But it is not alone in the differences of 
fact which exist as to the rebellion itself, 
that the fatuity of this Prussian illustration 
is mostapparent. Its incongruous appropria- 

tion by Wade Hampton can be made most 
strikingly evident by using the words by 
which he himself describes the means of its 
reveneration : 

* * * “She educated her children by a 
system which made them good citizens in 
peace and formidable soldiers in war; she 
kindled and kept alive the sacred fire of pa- 
triotism ; she woke the slumbering spirit of 
the Fatherland ; and what has been the re- 
sult of this self devotion of a whole people 
for half a century ?”’ 





Of course he recalls, as such, the recent 
defeat of France by Germany under the lead- 
ership of Prussia. 

Yet every step by which Prussia trained 
her people to the great end now achieved, is 
the opposite of that which Wade Hampton 
and his confreres have recognized, supported, 
or do now maintain. 

Under the lead of Baron Von Stein and 
Count Von Hardenburg, as ministers, in 
1810,—the period of Prussian humiliation 
hy Napoleon—the King did, what? Let a 
recognized authority, compacting history into 


brief space, reply: ‘‘ But during this pe- 


Sabena a 
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riod” (the six years following Jena) ‘‘ the} defence of liberty. or to be trained into civic 
statesmen of Prussia laid the foundations of | usefulness and capacity. At the best, they 
its subsequent greatness by unfettering labor | only admit their right, not to legislate, or 
and commerce, by granting municipal self-govern- | represent themselves, but to be legislated 
ment, and basing the military power of the Siate | for, and represented by others, to wit: the 
on the people.’’—Appleion’s Cyclopedia, vol. xii, | superior race, who fought for slavery, and 
Prussia. In other words: the monarchy of now defend it as a ‘ lost cause.”’ 

Prussia, in resisting foreign invasion and| ‘There is not a single fact in the history of 
oppression, which she herself had not pro- | pyyssian regeneration and greatness, which 
voked, threw itself almost unrestrained into | sustains a single one of Wade Hampton’s 
the arms of the whole people,—abolishing | fajjacies and assumptions. If any one has 
serfdom; bringing about the destruction of | 4, right to draw encouragement from the 
the federal system; a great subdivision of example of Prussia, it is the soldiers and 
statesmen of the Union—the men who fought 
for its integrity, and those who have moulded 


the land, which is still in progress,—the 
free and compulsory system of public educa- 
ion, open to every child in the land, from the ele- | . i Lae ‘ : renee 
; = : a Y : a: “ai a " its victories into imperishable institutions. 
mentary school to the highest university ; the : . 
as ; then Ld It is they, who, trusting the people, the 


equalization of taxation, and many other re- ; 
! , ane many othe whole people, Wade Hampton, as well as 


forms. 


+6 Ke ; : ' Beverley Nash—his one-time body-servant 
av ¢ one oO ese, a Ss y 8, 2S pena ° ‘ 
“i doenevadiin 2 sp nae » Hes and slave—the Union soldier and the Con- 
within the purview of Wade Hampton, or | > : : 
: “ I ‘ if 3 ule I ampt a wi federate, also; the freeman and the /reed- 
his associates, of the ‘‘ Southern Historical : ; ae : 
aie Be : man, have sought—by impartial citizenship, 
Society. He and his waged war to perpetu- : ; ae 
é : : equal educational opportunities, laws so 

ate, not abolish, serfdom. He and his are op- , 
: é equitable that all should acknowledge the 
posed to the establishment and maintenance, |. : : 
. ; ce fact—to build broad and high an enduring 
at the public cost, of an equal system of free | é aes ; 
: : popular Government ; a perpetual Union; a 

schools. He and his do not recognize one- : : aye, ; : : 
: perfectly free Nationality ; against which, 


third of the entire population of their see- : : ’ i 
sila even the wrath of the Southern Historical 


tion as part of the people to be appealed to ae ‘ 
: F ees I - PP : | Society may not prevail. 
for the cherishing of sacred memories, the 





“TMPERILED MISSISSIPPI.” 


Such is the significant caption of an article | encourage, after the manner of vicious boys, 
appearing in the Memphis Appeal a few days |the malignants who were engaged in harry- 


before the recent election in the State named. |ing the poor and defenceless. 


a flagrant falsehood as occurred there on the | Republican majority of at least 25,000. Yet 
2d of November. An election, in the true | the minority have carried the State Treasurer, 
sense, did not take place; but, by means of | Legislature, and three out of six Congressmen. 


| 
An apology is due to truth for so terming such | The State of Missispippi has a legitimate 
| 
| 
| 


a systematic and organized plan of judicious | Puller advices are necessary before making a 
murder and well applied violence, on the | careful annalysis of the whole affair. But 
part of an armed minority, the majority were | enough is known to justify the statement that 
rendered powerless. ‘The South’’ watched | the whole proceeding was one of the vilest 
that process With strained attention, and the | character. 

Democratic party everywhere welcomed with The circumstances are phenomenal, not so 
plaudits the atrocious policy. In the North, | much because of the acts done in Mississippi, 
a small knot of jaundiced politicians and jour-/}as of the manner in which the results have 


nalists, who make their ‘‘ cake and ale,’’ by | been received by the country. Unfortunately, 
shouting lustily ‘‘none of it for us—we are |in such communities as make up the Missis- 
independent ’’ — have exerted themselves to!sippi Democracy, it is a fact, that peace, or- 











ra, 
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der, fair elections, and the lack of organized 
murder and outrage on the part of one class 
against another, would be so different from 
what is usual, as to be truly looked upon as 
a matter of wonder. No misrepresentation of 
Republicanism, in or out of office, is too vile 
for Pro-Southern use. No terrorism, it is 
evident, is too great to be exercised, if it can 
be done in any reasonableness of security, 
by those who run the White League and are 
determined to bring every Southern State 
under subjection. These are: no Cassandra- 
croakings — the facts, as regards Mississippi, 
are too self-evident. 

But the manner in which the situation is 


being misrepresented, needs to be exposed. 


Organized violence and oppression in the 


State itself; and 


falsification, with regard to Republican and 


systematic denunciation 


Nothern-born loyalists, are the roads by 
which the White Leaguers travel to their end. 
Even the Southern Democracy have found 
out that an active public sentiment at the 
North is a power to be dreaded. 
of the Ku-Klux legislation of 1871, and the 
overwhelming defeat of Mr. Greeley in the 


The passage 


following year, were proofs to their Jeaders 


of the potent power of this corrective. Since 


then they have shrewdly, and with great | 


skill, shifted their ground. The campaign 
since then, so far as the North is concerned, 
has been one of cunning defamation, aided 
in this by a malignant and sensation press, 
who have the capacity to make the worse 
appear the better cause, and catching, too, 
a reflex tide in the currents of opinion, a 
large degree of success has been achieved in 
the work of defamation. 
point, Mississippi Republicans have escaped, 


not the infliction of organized terror, but that | 


of systematic slander. 


During the past year, and especially in the | 


campaign now closing or closed, all the in- 
genuity of the mostskillful of political man- 
in and out of the press, 
devoted to destroying public confidence at 
the Northin the honesty of the State and 
of Mississippi. 


agers has been 


local Republican officials 
One week preceding the election, the Mem- 
phis Appeal, in an editorial under the cap- 


tion borrowed forthis article, so vigorousiy 


Up to a certain | 
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expressed the Democratic spirit and policy, 
that itis worth while quoting some few sen- 
teuces. It is declared that—‘‘The liberty, 
| the prosperity, the peace, the tranquility, 
the property, the very existence of the peo- 
ple are jeopardized, and they are working 
With anything 
like a fair election, the tax-payers will tri- 


with the energy of despair. 


umph over the tax-eaters.’’ 

Tennessee Democrats are then advised that 
they must aid—mark the eaphony—‘‘not by 
the importation of voters, but by thwarting 

| the attempt to inject fraudulent votes at the pre- 
cincls contiguous to the Tennessee line.” 
The italics are not the original. It proceeds 
‘to declare that the colored ‘‘repeaters’’ are 
to be imported by the Republicans—the ac- 
cusation being made to cover the large Demo- 
cratic increase, which will surely be observed 
in the returns from counties adjacent to Ten- 
nessee and Alabama. After urging the ap- 
pointment of committees from Memphis to 
visit the Mississippi polling places, it pro- 
ceeds to declare that ‘The fight which the 
tax-payers of Mississippi are making for that 
peace and quietude which pervades Arkan- 
sas, Texas, Alabama, Georgia, Virginia and 
Tennessee since their deliverance from e¢ar- 
pet-bag rule, commands the sympathy and 
We have an 
abiding faith in the success of the tax-pay- 


admiration ofthe whele South. 


ing people. The suffering masses understand 
| the 
| aroused, determined to triumph.’ 


vital issues involved, and they are 


Governor Ames and ‘‘his corrupt place- 


men’’ were denounced, and then the writer 
adds that the struggle is one ‘‘between cor- 
rupt, prostituted power on one side, and the 
It is to de- 
cide whether carpet-bag domination shall be 


| tax-paying people on the other. 


perpetuated, or whether its shameful reign 
shall give place to law, order, economy, 
honesty and reform. It is to decide whether 


the prostrated industry of Mississippi, ocea- 


| sioned by a hostility of races and high taxes, 
| shall continue to languish, or whether it 
shall be quickened and fostered by rigid 
economy, wholesome legislation, and harmo- 
the and 
| blacks, whose interests are identical. The 
| long continued extravagance and reckless 


nious relations between whites 
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abuse of power of the Radicals, their success 
in arraying the blacks against the whites, 
have the 
that beset Mississippi. 


been fountains of all the evils 


The honest masses, 
black, see that there 


white and 


can be no, 


healthy energy and prosperity so long as the | 


. . . | 
State is rent by hatreds, antagonisms, the 


prolific sources ofriots and outlawry.”’ 

It is declared that Republican rule has 
‘*been one long steal sinve the carpet-baggers 
assumed control of Mississippi. They have 
never sought to rebuild the land ruined by 
the war. That would have been their ruin,”’ 
These be grave allegations. If true, they 
wouid justify the bitterest denunciation, the 
most energetic action thelaw and the po- 
tential ballot could justify. 
andas tothe letter,in the main, they are wholly 
false. It is part of the Southern Democratic 
campaign. 
of certain newspapers of the Northern cities. 
As to the material prosperity of Mississippi, 
it is far better than there was fair reason to 
hope for, so soon after a desolating war. As 
to the administration of the public trusts en- 
tepublicans of Missis- 


trusted to them, the 


It is part of the stock-in-trade 
i | to meet the demands of the large increase of 


But in spirit, | 
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Subtracting the last two years, $988,- 
898.51, from the above total, and there is left 
$22,282,670.96, or an annual average expen- 
diture for the preceeding ten years of $2,- 
228,267. Of course these disbursements in- 
clude the rebel expenditures during the 
war, but deducting, say, one-half of the 
seventeen millions and more they spent du- 
it will be 


“ordinary”? 


ring those years, and seen 
that the 


penditures were very large and must have 


even so-called ex- 
been profligate in character. 

The Republican expenditures have been 
small compared to these figures, especially 
when it is remembered that a large degree of 
reconstruction, such as the rebuilding and re- 
furnishing of public edifices, &c., has had to 
be done, and the whole machinery of goy- 


| ernment has neces-arily had to be enlarged 


| citizens, 


sippi may point with pride totheir record as | 


contrasted with that of their Democratic pre- 
decessors. 

“Comparisons are odious’’ of course. Two 
wrongs can never make one right—try as 
one may to acheive the impossible. Hence, 
there is no justification for Republican dis- 
in proving that Democrats have 
But ifthe ery of ‘‘thiet’’ 


honesty, 
been more corrupt. 
comes fromthieves, whose acts necessitated 
the summoning ofa national posse comitus tor 
their suppression, it will be just as well to 
look into the facts they are now distorting. 
Here is a table of disbursements, in Mississ- 
ippi. The last two years are those of the 
military reconstruction government; the 
others were made under Democratic control : 
$614,659.52 








6,819,894. 54 
2,210, 794.233 





1,860, 809.89 





817.29 
525,678.80 
463,219.71 

Sy 


$23,271, 569.47 





which emancipation and enfran- 
chisement added to the body politic. 

During the first official year, (1870), under 
Mississippi 
total it is 
was paid out for 


Republican rule, the State of 
spent $1,061,249,90, of which 
claimed that $444, 608.22 


interest on funds, ‘‘ stolen’? 


by the Demo- 
crats and to pay for repairs &c., to the State 
edilices. Compared with 1858, this sum is 


$66,444.69 less than expenditures of that 


| year, and $157,800.17 less than those of 1859, 


The average expenditures of the twelve 
years, from 1853 to 1869, estimating the po- 
litical community to be governed according 
to the census of 1860, was $62.95 for each in- 
dividual, and for every year $5.24 for each 
person. The gross expenditures even in a 
depreciated currency (greeeubacks) of the 
first year of Republican rule for *‘ordinary”’ 
and ‘extraordinary’? purposes, but 
$1.28 for each individual of the political cora- 


Was 


munity, estimating the population by the 
census of 1570. If the taxes were paid by 
white people alone, it would be only ¢2.78 


The amount for only ‘‘ordinary’’ 


per capita 
purposes, reducing it to gold, if the whole 
mnount were paid by whites alone, would be 
only $1.44 to each individual, but for both 
races, constituting the constiuent political 
community, now governed and protected by 
the laws, it was on/y 66 cents each. 

The charge is made that the State debt of 
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Mississippi is over $4,090,000, The funded 
by the State 


Treasurer, shown to be as follows: 


and floating indebtedness is, 


Bons Cie Ii VSO cscccs sisvaceue ocete<c. 8100-000 


Bonds due in 1876........ 150,000 





Bonds Quem US77 ....6.c6ce0e 65,000 
erecee 200,000 
- 107,250 


65,000 


Bonds Que in UST scsasncecscasseee 





$737,850 
University trust bonds to be de- 
ducted...... Baeceen $250,000 





BOUGCH \GODU saciescises’ ceddoeccics 8507.000 


Certiticates of indebtedness. ....... 194.000 


State warrants in circulation July 1, 


LOS) a nthe circa woeetipeseeete cashwecesas. OSE OUU 

Large payments have been made recently 
and the probatle present indebtedness of the 
State is about $500,000, The repudiation by 
the Demovracy of the State debt of $24,000,- 
000, or thereabouts, which they themselves 
had recklessly contracted, is not a matter to 
Americans the 


be forgotten by jealous of 


People’s good name, 
But it is not alone in repudiation and re- 
that the 


bellion Democracy of the ante bel- 


in com- 


lum days, (whose leaders are. still 


mand of the 


party there,) exhibited the 
Worst reasons for not trusting them, but in 


their ability to perpetuate the grossest cor- 
still hold 


ruption and possession of the 
State. 
Look for &@ Moment at The 


represen- 


the records, 
reneral Government, that is, the 
tatives of the whole people—the Union—do- 


State of Mississippi not less 


nated to the 
than 5,050,882 acres of land for the purpose 
improvement, this total 


In ad- 


dition thereto, every sixteenth section of the 


of aiding internal 


being prior to the rebellion of 1861, 


vas given forthe 


public Jand in the State 


endowment of common or public schools, 


Mississippi, before reconstruction, and under 


Democratic rule, only succeeded in insulting 


the primary instincts of American life by 


establishing, as an apology for a free school 


system, a poor or pauper school in each of 


the several counties. But the school land 


was all frittered or stolen away. At one 


time $2,000,000, from this source, was in- 





vested’ in the Planters’ Bank, by order of a 


» 
“OR 
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| Democratic Legislature, and entirely lost. 


The chief managers were Democratic poli- 


ticians. The schools have lost the income. 
Southern 


the 


A most instructive history of 


Democratic misrule would be found in 


system of spoliation carried on against the 


common schools land. In Mississippi the 


fund arising from their sale was lost as stated, 





In Arkansas it is well knownthat the State 


was swindled out of the proceeds by a com- 


bination or ring, of which United States 
n, rebel Demo- 


Ala- 


bama the result is as bad, though the details 


= 


Senators Sebastian and Johnso 


crats, were the recognized leaders. In 


are not so flagrant. The land was under 
the control of the township trustees, and the 
charge has been recently re-made, that the 






] 


larger part of the proceeds passed into their 


pockets, and were often used to educate 
their own sons at universities at home and 
abroad. Many townships were owned by 


a very few plante rs, who divided the school 


fund—the negroes being of course excluded, 


and the “poor whites’’ being either absent 


or few in numbers. These illustrations 


] 


will serve to show the facts existing else- 


wherein the Southern ‘Land States.’’? . The 


‘e amount of land donated by the Gen- 
eral Government to Mississippi is equal vo 


one-sixth of its wholearea, The Democrati: 


party had the control of the State of Missis- 


sippi, continuously for thirty-five years. It 
) 
l 


rty, and the 


had the management of its prope 
1 


is seen in the ering of the 


syguan 


Whole, accompanied, too, with the destruc- 


annexed figures are 


tion of its eredit. The 


taken from the State reports, made to the 


Legislature by Governor M-:Nutt, and the 


Siate Auditor, Mr. Saunders. They show 
the gross amount of which the State was 


plundered : 
Value of Lands donated by the 





Federal Government...... wee 816,000,000 
Two and three per cent. fund.. 1,010,000 
Sinking Fund..... ; 500,000 
Borrowed from 

0) i) Re eR ee Can ae Ss 7,000,000 
Interest due onsame...... axes 15,000,004 

No) 11 Re eee $40,500,000 

Nor is this all. The State records teem 

with proofs of corruption. Ilere are some 


items: In 1848 $70,000 was appropriated for 
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he purchase of slaves to work on railroads 
being built by subsidized corporations. In 


1859 the office of State Engineer was created 


ata salary of $5,000 per annuim—a sinecure, 
In the session of 183%, only fourteen general 
acts were passed, against seventy-four acts 
also of incorporation, and fifty-live of a pri- 
From 1835 to 1840, ali the 


State employees and workmen were paid in 


vate character. 
currency depreciated to forty cents and less 
on the dollar. So one might go on indetfi- 
nitely. 

The following table of receipts and dis” 
bursements will serve to show, as specimens, 
the 


How 


how admirably Democracy managed 


State finances during ante bellum days. 


MISSISSIPPI.” 


assumed control, the rate was reduced to 
four mills, the cotton tax and a large major- 
ity of the other special taxes on industry 
and occupations were repealed; all others 
being reduced. It is because the land has 
properly been made to bear a fair share of 
the burden, that the outcry has been so 
vigorous. 

Two other illustrations of Democratic hon- 


esty and economy may be mentioned, and a 


contrast afforded by Goy. Alcorn’s action 


while Republican Executive. . In 1857, Gov, 


McRea employed a prominent Democrat as 


| State agent to proceed to Washington and 


| collect certain moneys due the State by the 


does it look in the suit of tax-payers vs, tax- | 
| 


eaters of which the Memphis Appeal talks 
so pointedly ? 

2ess ot 

itter 

$350,470 36 
277 606 47 
e9 USL 3i 
132 26: 05 
332, 40 20 
: 


Expenditures E 


Receipts 


Year 





y) RAD, 
) 





8 125.055 55 | 


sl, 1445: 





receipts 


In 1866-7, there was an excess of 





” 


04, 


over expenditures to the amount of 
462.38. 


Nobody seems to know what became 


been transferred. 

But the period immediately preceeding re- 
construction is filled with striking examples 
of the spirit of Democracy. 
Legislature of Mississippi, in common with 
that of other States similarly situated, passed 
ned to 


a code of most infamous laws desi 


But let that pass, as 





nullify emancipation. 
a topic sure to divert us from the logical con- 
clusions to which these statements point. 
The fiscal legislation of those three years 
the laws 


corrupt as relating 


people 


was as 


to the colored Were inhuman 


and infamous. The land tax was design- 
edly made a mere bagatelle, and so ar- 


ranged that a new valuation should not be 
effected for several years. But every occu- 
pation, of whatever character, was subjected 
The number of such 
A tax 


of one dollar was also laid on every bale of 


to onerous burdens. 
taxes were counted by the hundreds. 


The rate for general taxes was five 
When the Republicans 


cotton. 
mills on a dollar 


The ‘Johnson ”* | 


{ 


| Washington and 
| Government 
| 


| $221,000 


| Total cost and loss to the State 


. : | was mace for his expenses. 
of that sum, and it never appears to have | : : I 
; went, received the scrip, proceeded to New 


National Government. Here is the itemized 

return: 

DTI WAG ES UWUO sc aeesaverscoceeinces $:07,000.00 

Deposited by the Agent as re- 
COVER DY HUM. s o65. cc. seceveses 

Charged for collecting the same 

Actually received by the State 


97,000.00 
15,709.85 
S51 290.15 
$25, 1.9585 

In 1870, Gov. Alcorn (Republican) was 
authorized by the Legislature to proceed to 
recelve from the General 
Agricultural College scrip for 
acres. An appropriation of 3500, 


The Governor 


York, sold it for S180,000, returned to his 


| State within ten days, deposited the money 


in the Treasury, returning also a portion of 


the $500 appropriated for his expenses. 


During the same period (’65-7,) members 


of the Legislature were paid $8, per diem, 





officers and pages $8, $6, and $3 per diem, 
Mileage was 40 cents per mile. Now it is 
20 cents, and the per diem is $7 for members. 
Tax collectors were allowed 5 and 3 per cent 
on collections. Sixty thousand dollars were 
appropriated for destitute confederate soldiers, 
Twenty thousand dollars were appropriated for 
the benefit of JejFerson Davis, and twelve hun- 
dred dollars for the payment of a commission to 
visit, Washington and ask jor his release. 

These facts gathered from the records of 
past Democratic misrule in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, are a sufficient reply to the claim 
that party makes of purity par-excellence in 
public affairs, and by contrast, they show 


how false are the charges made against the 
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Republican Stateadministration. The truth! This fact is sufficient to prove that the 
is, that these charges are as mucha part of | growth of the freed class has been rapid, 
the system, as the denunciation of “ car- | for it is among them that the ownership of 





F ania eo? ‘ Mp eae . Dis hee : < . : .7 
pet baggers,’’? the murder of Republican these farms will chiefly be found. The con- 
leaders, and the terrorizing of the hardwork- stant reiteration of the assertion that the 
ing and inoffensive negro loyalists. It is Dp mocratic “whites” of such States as Mis- 


+ Cj » 4 2 «49 yale } ay 1S Seen - ‘s ‘ ‘ 
one side of the campaign. Another is seen sissippi are the property holders in a special 
mm the Me is 2 al’s adroit use of the : 
in the Memphis Appec’s 7 t use of se sense, and that no one else can lay claim to 

rniipag oe « - td wet? © th de = © “co ? ” 

irases tax-payers anc ax-eaters, eer % 
ee eo ; such a title, is not only disproved by such 
As if on one side there were none but per- . , ; ; ‘ 
x : facts as that given in relation to the increase 
sons of property, and on the other, none but r rae 
‘ . ; ress of small farms, but it is also, shown by the 
the idle and dissolute poor. This latter as- . : : : 

< . : : : ; figures of the census in other respects. In 
sertion is as false as is that of corruption. k apladiestad 7 : 
s . : : 5 the State of Mississippi, according to the 
The Northern men who have settled in Mis- ee mare PPh; romet sae 
Tee P . . + . . numeration of 1860, the number of white in- 
sissippi are, in proportion to their numbers, ? 
ij ; ahits : ran 25? OQQg. : ave are 
large property-holders and tax-payers. The habitants was 353,899; of slaveholders, but 

; : . 2() 943+ « P Bas Hera sutside e 
Southern whites who have associated them- 20,943; and of landowners, (outside the 

R A 5 Sees  AD:QA Win: dave PR pee Srey 
selves with the Republican party are, like towns,) only 42,840. The large majority of 
Governor Alcorn and Flournoy, men of the whites were landless, non-slaveholding, 
large means. Considering their opportuni- poor, and illiterate. They are all these to- 
ties, the negroes will show as many tax- day, and it is that fact, with the bitter jeal- 


payers as the laboring or ‘‘ poor white’? cli ousy aroused by seeing the real progress 


will do. The census of 1870 shows that in made by the freed class, that intensifies their 





Mississippi there had been an increase in anger and makes these people—the poorer 


small farms as follows : whites—ready tools for the designs of the 
Over three and under fifty acres...... 26,153 Democratic leaders. Mississippi is, indeed, 
Over fifty and under one hundred : ; 4 

ROLES WSs ccanaseseseorusaees vasewsieaseanlees 2.763 ‘‘imperiled,’’ and those who have done the 
Making a total of......... Sy hintaee 28,916 , deed will surely be the greatest losers. 


ry 7 TINTON aah mma ‘ + 7c st he oy 
THE UNITED STATES, SPAIN, AND CUBA. 
Discussicen over the “Cuban Question”’ is —mingle together as fearful evidences of 
the order of the day. The situation, it must | the desolation and ruin that daily extends. 


be confessed, presents dramatic features. Let us examine the situation then as it 
There is Don Carlos in Spain offering to! yelates tothe United States, Cuba, and Spain, 
unite forces with Don Alfonso for the de-| with a view to ascertaining, if possible, the 
fense of the ‘Ever Faithful Isle’’ against an | attitude of the administration and the coun- 
insurgent people and a rapacious enemy. try, as represented by its policy, towards this 
The London Tunes in its most startling basso matter. These things appear : 


rofundo swells e shril shorus rais , ——_ ‘ rs 
hg pribecrinnsey so att av a 1. That the United States and the Kingdom 
the American press, and declaresthat the). : e175 ae . 
Sas tee ae gare i of Spain are stillin a friendly and peaceful at- 
Government of this Republic either means! ... 4 1 
: ee a a titude towards each other. They are old and 
war against Spain or uses the words of al... ., : Bags : 
4 a ; ‘ “faithful allies. Nothing has been done by this 
bully asouly acoward would do. Home : : 
ae: : : tas Government, since it has been under the 
critics assert with great gravity and detailed 


incident, that the President of the United 
States is designedly fomenting the causes 


control of the Republican party, to change 
these relations. There are unsettled ques- 
of war for the purpose of gratifying his own tions, however, which require a ljustment. 
lust of power and the ambition of party They are both general and special. 
friends. Within sight almost of our 
Southern shores lies Cuba. The flames of! more careful enforcement and prudeut re- 
her burning plantations and the blood of her adjustment. The important treaty —in fact, 
people—bond and free—patriot and Spanish the only one to be so considered -—is that 


2. Our treaty relations with Spain require 
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which was framed and ratified in 1795. The 
following articles are, in part, those which 


must be considered in this connection: 


agreed thatthe sub- 





Article VII —Anucit i 
tas 


jects or ¢ 





of each of the contracting 
parties, their vessels or effects. shall not be 
liable to any embargo or detention on the 
part of the other for any military expedition 
public or private purposes whatever. 
And in all case 

rest for debts 
ted by any ci 
within th 
} 


f seizure, detention or ar- 
contracted, or offences comuit- 
un ov subject of the one party 


liction of the other, the same 





Scie 82 } 11 
snail ad prosecuted by order a 





only, and according to t 





f proceedings usual in such 
both 
be allowed to employ such ad- 





zens and subjects of 


vocates, solicitors, notaries, agents and fac- 





ors asth 
O1 as t 





judge proper, in all their 
als at law, in which 


before the tribunals 





affairs and it 





they Th y b > CONC 





of the obuer party; and such agents shall 
1 rs } + 

we Tred A to be present at the pro- 
ceediigs In such causes, and at the takiug of 





‘XAINIMAations 





all ¢ and evidence 
exhibited in the said trials. 
Article XI he citizens and subjects of 


i have power t 


vhich may be 





he jurisdiction 





heir personal coods within 
+ } 
4 





of the othey by testament, donation or other- 
wise, aNd their representatives, bein 
‘ OY ejtizens of the othen , shall 
ceed 09 thy iid personal Wheth 
cestament or ab infestato, and “vo may 
possess thereof, either b) retmselVes or 
others acting for them, and dispose of the 
wme at their will, paying such dues only as 
habitants ol he couurry W herein ; 
be subject to pay in 








SILL vise amony 


m the said 

















will satisfy 





Careful perusal of the 





any layinan, as well asthe best read of 


matists, that the conditions existing in Ci 





our p yprte 





bey 
Po 


during the past six years have resulted in 
bringing about many and serious violations 
of the rights of American citizens, as guar- 
rOL} 


anteed under the provisions. <A 





joint commission is now in session for the 


as well 





settlement of the claims so ari g, 
as of others not connected therewith. 


But it is the more rigid and vigorous en- 





forcement of these cinims and of the rights 
of our citizens, exposed to infringement by 


forces that are practically uncontrolable by 





the Spanish aut 8, either in Madrid, or 


he 


Havana, ou which hangs one point of t 
present discussion. 
The other is 


: +] } + . . fperacety 
In Cie craracter Or CONnstruUction 





of the 7th and Isth articles of the treaty of 


1795. 


Netherlands 


The sai Y 
h ule p 


1785, and i 








but they have since been abroga 


contain  plirases Vhich the 





of search lias been claimed, 


either party to the treaty 





liverent, authorizing, it asserted 
of war to stop merchant ships of the 
’ ++ +} . sy + 47 Hey 
party, visit them and inspect then 


if they are found either sailing 





hseas.’? Unde 








naloug the vousts or on rh 

them, Spain, it is claimed, could search 

our merchant vessel if this Republi u 
waded b ent rights to the Republic of 





Cuba. Sach a claim is on general grounds, 





and ia the advance of maritime and interna- 
tional law. wholly inadmissible in practice and 


could not be subinitted to. Out of the effort 





rto nero 





ment of this provision, a 
which there is a ditferenece of construction, 
has grown a 


ble war with Spain. 





The last uid the all per 





is ence of such a terrible state 
of ow prevails in Cuba. The 
Mn roment lias tried for six years 
to suppress the rebellion and is now further 


; prove 





from doing so 


this and will not controverted, 








with the patriots, 





| and that many naturalized Cuban-Americaas 








ad 
ac 
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THE UNITED 


Yet the United 


States has alvays been and still is struggling 


: : Rhee \ 
are involved with their former countrymen, | 
actively and passively. | 

| 
to} 


preserve 


} 
the peace, as between herself and the | 
e, The Gov- | 





parties engaged in the stru; 


ernment of this Republic has acted with | 





stern impartiality, leaning if at all tothe side | 
of Spain, not however from approval of her | 
course, but trom a clear and distinet desire 


tofuilii every international obligation. 


This policy has been so tar successtul in 


preserving the peace. It has seemed to 


some—uay, many citizens—as if at 
it had at the 


honor. Yet, a great people can atford to be 


ut, a 


times | 


been cost of national 


SO 


generous towards one that is struggling 
through a period of terrible transitions, | 
Cuba is, however, a matter of gravest con- | 





cern to us,as well as te Spain. The condition | 


of affairs there is a stench in the nostrils of } 


zution, [t isa nuisance under our eyes, | 


C1VAL 


growing more rauk every day. The whole- 





5 | 

| 
sale devastation; the ruin of all industries ; | 
the Increasing blood-thirstiness that pre- 
vails, combined with the daily growing | 





desperation of the Spaniards, accustomed so | 


long torule therein and seeing their sway | 


the 


solution, so far as our position is concerned, | 


departing, make task of a peaceable 


more and more fraught with increasing dif- | 
ficulties. The annexation of Santo Domingo, | 
which President Grant urged, was rejected 
with scorn by the same iniluences that first 
denounced him for efforts to keep the peace, 
and then deride and mock at him as seeking 
tv precipitate conflict and war for the un-| 
holy purpose of gratifying his personal am- | 
Yet it ¢ be that the 

would inaugurated 


bitions, an now seen 


policy it have must 
have largely accelerated a right solution of 
the Cuban problein. 

It may be said with authority, that there 
is nothing whatever to justify these reckless 
sertions—these shameless and scandalous 


pro- 





criticisms. The President has neither 
moted or favored any scheme calculated to 
advance personal or party ambitions. 

There is nothing inthe Cuban situation more 


larming than what has always been existing. 


The recognition of Cuban belligerency is a 
policy that might lead to a war with Spain — 
especially, under Spanish interpretation of 


the eighteenth article of the Treaty of 1795. | 


STATES, 


| traiion of President 


| the Cuban Patriots. 


Grant is still 


| member just elected to fill the vac: 


| we believe, that 


| Norton was nominated, although 
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It is a matter, therefore, to be judged by the 
light of prudent reason and 
—facts that affect us as well as Cubaa 


—and not by the natural sympathy and 





‘!s0 kKeenly—the Presi- 
most 


One thing the country may 


ment for Cuba we all fee 


dent and his Cabinet equally with thi 


modest citizen, 


assured of, and that is, that the Adminis- 


Grant has no desire for 


1 either Spain or Mexico, as 





war, some 





have asserted. Every effort is being made, 
twill continue to be, with due regard to na- 
circumstances, to main- 


all 


tional character and 


tain honest peace with the world—and 


with our Continental neighbors especially. 


ry 


fie men who led and the men who fought 


on the Union side during the four bloody years 


of civil strife that followed Rebellion are 


not the men who, for ambitious purposes alone, 


personal or national, desire or endeavor to 


plunge this generation into another war— 
even though it be against Spain, and to aid 


> 


The policy of President 


found in the celebrated phrase 








| with which he accepted the first Repr in 
nomination for the Presidenc: ‘““LET US 
HAVE PEACE.”’ 
—>- << 
New York 33p ConcressionaL District.— 


lion. Nelson J. Norton, the new Republican 
ney in the 
Thirty-third District of New York —caused 


by the death of Mr. Aen, Democrat —is a 


farmer, and a resident of Hinsdale, Cattarau- 
gus county. [le was an old Wing, and has 


been an earnest active Nepublican ever since 
the organization of that party. Mr. Norton is 
nota politici n, and has held but one oftice, 
of member of the lower house 


slature of New York, some 





years 





ast year Mr. Sessions (Republican, ) 
was defeated by some 2,500 votes, and when 
the 


Cattaraus 


vacancy occurred, the Republicans of 


us claimed the member, and Mr. 





he did not 
seek the place. He is elected by some 1,500 


Johnstown 


, as the 





majority, notwithstandins 








Journal si some opposition from Republi- 

1s who were defeated in convention. This 
election gives a majority in the New York 
| delegation in Congress, and seeures the State 


in case the election of President is thrown 
J 


into the House of Representatives. 





REVIEW OF 





REVIEW OF 
NATIONAL. 

......The recent elections have been treated 
at length elsewhere in the present number of 
Tue Repusiic. This to be said: 
that the general tone of the opposition press 
shows the moral effect to be greater than the 


remains 


actual results achieved. There is a consid- 
erable amount of graveyard courage, whose 
manifestation is exhibited by reckless talking 
and loud whistling, as the nervous Democrat 
hurries through the ‘‘God’s acre!”? in which 
But it would be 


very easy to change the sound to a shriek of 


he finds himself belated. 


fear or a wail of despair. The practical results 


of the elections held during the year past, | 


can be seen in the following list of Govern- 


ors, or the other leading State officials 
chosen : 

States. Office. Name. Rep. Dem. 
Kentucky Governor Jas. McCreary \. 
California ee Wm. Irving 2. 
Maine oe 8. H. Conner L 
Iowa ss S, J. Kirkwood 2. 

Ohio ae R. B. Hayes 3 
Massachusetts ‘* A. H. Kice 4 
Maryland wd J.S. Carroll >. 
Minnesota ded J. 8S. Pillsberry 5. 
Pennsylvania ag J.¥. Hartranft 6. 
Wisconsin sod H. Luddington qs 
New-York See. of State J. Bizelow 4. 
Cal.* Supt. Pub. Inst? —— Carr 8. 
Nebraska, Chief Justice G.D. Ladd 9. 
Mississippi Treasurer W. L. Hemingray 5 


*California held two State elections. 

Kentucky, New York, New Jersey, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Massachu- 
Nebraska, and 


setts, Virginia, Maryland, 


Iowa all show an increased Republican ma- 
jority in their State Legislatures—the gain, 
in nearly every instance, being quite large, 
all worthy of mote. In the 


avd in next 


number of THe Repusiic an 
made to tabulate the oificial results in each 
State, so that it may become a matter of ref- 
erence. 
CONGRESS, 

ee The organization of the Forty-Fourth 
Congress, especially of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has been a more fruitful theme 
of discussion during the past month than 
even the recent elections. There is consid- 


erable excitement among the opposition pol- 


iticians as to the Speakership, but so far as 





THE MONTH. 


THE MONTIL, 


the Republicans are concerned, they may 
properly use an expressive, if not dignified 
phrase, and declare that it is ** none of their 
funeral.’? The Republican minority will 
undoubtedly cast their votes for’ James G, 
Blaine, their recognized parliamentary lead- 
er at this time. So far as we can judge, the 
of the 
caucus settling finally upon the Hon. Samuel 
Randall as 


prospects are in favor Democratic 
their choice for Speaker. Mr. 
Randall isa fair compromise. He is not very 
offensive in his devotion to the South, and he 
is not a ‘‘doctrinair,”’ in his devotion to 
anything else. On the money question, his 
election must be regarded as an inflation 
the Tilden 


clique, force the most extreme representa. 


victory; chiefly so, because 
tive of the free trade and hard money school 
The Hon. 


Kerr—a suggestive alliterativeness of 


forward as 
M. C. 
sound not justilied by the personality of the 


their representative 


' gentleman, is Mr. Randall’s most formidable 


| of their 
| ciations it entails. 
| merely names. 
| Messrs 


Both able spite 


bad 


are men, in 
politics and the 
All other candidates are 
Mr. Walker of Virginia, and 


. Cox and Wood of New York, are with- 


opponent. 


very asso- 





{out much real strength, though it is asserted 


that ex-Governor Walker is likely to devel- 
op considerable force as a compromise be- 
tween Randall and Kerr, He may be named 


“Mr. Vacing-both-ways,’’ as he accepts 
Oo ~ ] 


; both views of the financial question, accord- 


effort will be 


ing to the company he is in. He is a fine 


specimeu of the Democratic ‘‘carpet-bagger.” 
There is an under-current worthy notice, 
and that is the quiet prevailing over the 
appointments. When the smoke 
will be found the 
Southern Democrats have secured the lion’s 


other 


clears away, it that 


share of the patronage for their section. As 


they constitute the principal portion of the 


/party, it is but fair they should be rewarded 


all the more, that a majority of those sent 
to the House strenuously sought to prevent 
such rewards from ever being realized, by 
their persistent efforts to destroy the Union. 
The Democratic majority has been increased 


six votes—three each from California and 
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The Republicans will have an| functions. It also provides that, in case both 


Mississippi. 
additional vote from Oregon, though losing 
There 
will be thirteen contests in the States, and 
New Mexico. 


five from Mississippi and California. 


one from the Territory of 
There are nine Kepublican seats contested, 
two by gentlemen of the same party, and 
four Democratic seats disputed. The House 
will contain two ‘‘ Independents,”? General 
Banks and Prof. Seelve of Massachusetts, and 
Willis, New York; Ban- 
These un- 


three ‘ Liberals,’’ 
ning, Ohio, and Goodin, Kansas. 
fortunates can take an unlimited number o¢ 
*and 


the paper ‘‘founded by Horace Greeley,’ 
console themselves with their party’s misfor- 
The session will prove of great in- 


tunes. 
terest, and the proceedings will be watched | 


with grave attention. | 
THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 

... The alarm aroused by the recent dan- 
ger of Mr. Wilson has subsided. The Vice- | 
President has had at least one experience 
altogether pleasant, though it is to be trust- 


ed the ocexsion may not soon arise for a 
We refer to the gen- | 


similar manifestation. 
eral alarm and sympathy felt everywhere at 
his danger. Mr. Wilson’s life has made up so 
large a share of the political and patriotic 
history of the past thirty years, that every 
one felt his threatened demise as a personal 
sorrow and national loss. His dangerous 
sickness gave rise to a very interesting discus- 
sion, that, in the event of a vacancy occur- 
ing before Congress, as to who would fill his 
place. The Constitution provides for this, 
or any other emergency, in the following 
terms: 

ArticLe I. (5) In case of the removal of 
the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the 
powers and duties of said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation or inability, both 
of the President and Vice-President, declaring 
what officer shall then act as President, and 
such officer shall act accordingly, until the 
disability be removed, or a President shall 
be elected. 

The only law upon this important subject, 
is that of March 1, 1792, which declares that 
the President pro tempore of the Senate shall 
act, or, if there be none, the Speaker of the 
House, shall assume the Chief Executive 


i} should be 


offices become vacant, the Secretary of State 


shall order an election, except when the va- 


caucy expires within two months of the first 
Wednesday in the December preceding the 
close of that Presidential term. The election 
Presidential 


when vacancies occur, is to be not less than 


or appointment of Electors, 
thirty-four days before the first Wednesday 
in December of the same year, provided the 
vacancy occurred at least two months before 
that date. If it do not so occur, the election 
shall be for the same date in the next year. 
The mooted question was, whether or not 
the Senate had a pro 
The House is of course still unorganized, 


and it lies within the possibilities that it 


President tempore. 


; may remain so for some time to come. There 


could be but one answer to the first question. 
Senator Ferry, of Michigan, is, at this writ- 
ing, the duly selected presiding oflicer of the 
Mr. Wilson’s absence. If he 
unable to attend the Senate on 
inst., Mr. Ferry will take the chair 


Had Mr. Wil- 


Senate, in 


the 2d 
and call that body to order. 


| son died, Mr. Ferry, by law iramed in pur- 


suance of the Constitution, would have be- 
come acting Vice-President. The Senate is 
a permanent body, though it is its custom 
to select its committees at every session, and 
its officers whenever it has deemed it proper 
todo so. It may well be considered, how- 
ever, Whether or not there is not a serious 
possibility involved in the loss we have so 
gladly escaped. 

A contingency might arise some day in 


the history of the Republic, whose results 


would be momentous. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that both a President and Vi 


dent should be stricken down by death, or 





te-Presi- 


otherwise be incapacitated from performing 
their duties, and the Senate had failed to 
provide a President pro tempore, or he, too, 
was dead, the House being also unorganized 
and without a Speaker, how then would the 
temporary occupation of the Executive office 
be provided for ? 

In the list of Vice-Presidents already 


six vacancies have occurred—three 


elected, 
bydeath and three by reason of the death of the 
contemporaneous Presidents and the occupa- 
tion of that office by the Vice-Presidents. The 
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three deaths in office were George Clinton, of 
New York, who was elected with Mr. Jetffer- 
son, for his second term, and re-elected with 
Mr. Madison. He died at the Capital, during 
the session of Congress, in April, 1312. He 
succeeded Aaron Burr. and served from 
March, 1805, Senator Wm. JI. Crawford, of 
Georgia, filled the balance of his term.which 
expired March 30, 1815. 
Massachusetts, was elected to succeed Mr. 


Elbridge Gerry, of 


Clinton, and died suddenly, at Washington, 
Nov. 23, 1814, having served less than 21 
months. Senator John Galliard, of South 
Carolina, being President pro tempore, us- 
sumed the Vice-Presidency and served out 
William R. King, of Alabama, 


was elected Vice-President with President 


the term. 
Pierce, in 1852. Before the day of inangu- 
ration his failing health compelled him to 
visit Cuba, and the oath of office was admin- 
istered at Havana, by the Consul then resi- 
dent there, acting under a special act passed 
for that purpose. Mr. King never assumed 
the parliamentary duties of the office, and 
died at his home, April 17, 1853, the day 
Mr. King had 


served as President pro tempore, and was 


following his arrival there. 


succeeded in the Vice-Presidency by David 
R. Atchison, the Missouri Senator, who was 


a leader of the Border Ruffians in the foray 






against the Free State citizens of Kans 
He was a participant in the sacking of Law- 
rence, May 21, 1856, and himself fired the 
first shot at the Free State Hotel. 


became very dissipated, went to Texas dur- 


Atchison 
ing the rebellion, returned after its collapse, 


Platte county, Mo. At the time of Mr. 
King’s death the Senate was without a pre- 
siding officer, and by consent, when it as 
sembled, the Secretary, Asbury Dickens, 
called the chamber to order and put all the 
preliminary questions. Mr. Atchison had 
previously served as presiding officer through 
the term of Vice-President Dallas. 

eee The other three vacancies were John 
H. Tyler, of Tennessee, who became Presi- 
dent by the death of Gen. Harrison, April 4, 
1841. Mr. Tyler took the oath April 6th 
Senator Southard was elected President pro 
tempore, and became therefore acting Vice- 


President until his Senatorial 


pired. He was succeeded by Senator 
Mangum, who filled the chair until the 
Presidential term expired. On the death of 
General Taylor, July Sth, 1850, Vice Presi- 
dent Fillmore assumed the Presidency. Sen- 
ator William R. King was then President 
pro tem., and remained as the acting Vice- 
ill-health 
Senate to elect a temporary President, in the 


1§52. 


President. His compelled the 


person of Mr. Atchison, December 
Mr. King was, as before stated, elected Vice- 
President with General Pierce as President, 
and died within two years, Mr. Atchison 
exercising the functions and finally assuming 
the office. The assassination of Mr. Lincoln, 
April 14, 1865, placed Vice President John- 
son in the White House, and made Mr. Fos- 
ter, United States Senator, from Connecticut, 
the President pro lempore, acting Vice Presi- 
dent, 
when General Benjamin F. Wade was elected 


until his Senatorial term expired, 
to the position. This, probably, had an im- 
portant bearing on the impeachment oi Pres- 
ident Johnson, as there was considerable 


opposition onthe part of Mr. Fessenden’s 


| friends to Mr. Wade. 


: ; : . | Messrs. Burr 
and died, a few years since, at his home, in| lessts. Burr, 


term ex- | term. 


herein suggested, is 





The contingency 


possible, and should be provided against 


bylaw. It is alittle singular that the 
. o 


mortality in both these high oftives, since 
the Government was first organized, should 
thus balance each other. 

Of those who have held the ofiice of Vice 
President, Haunibal Hamlin, Schuyler Col- 
fax and Henry Wilson alone survive, Of 
those who have held office as Vice President, 
Calhoun, Van Buren, kh. M. 
Johnson, Tyler, Dallas, King, Hamlin, An- 
drew Johnson and Henry Wilson had served 
previously in the Senate; Gerry, Tomkins, 
Coltax had 


Fillmore, Breckenridge and 


served in the House; and Calhoun, Richard 


M. Johnson, King, Hamlin and Andrew Jobn- 


son had served in both Houses. Jolin 


Adams, Jefferson and Gerry were signers of 








the Declaration of Independence. Six have 


also held the office of President, through 
the decease of the incumbents and the others 
—John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Martin 
Van Buren—by election. One—Joln C. 
Calhoun—resigned before completing his 


We sincerely trust, and in this know 








or 
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that we express the voice of the American 
People of all parties, that the present hon- 
ored incumbent will live out not only his | 
full official term, but that his days may ‘‘ be | 
long in the land’? he loves so well and ha* | 
served so faithfully. | 

| 

| 


Ss 


As Tur Repusuic goes to press the ceath } 
of Mr. Witson is announced. 


fitful fever?’ he is at rest, peacefully and 


“ After life’s | 


honorably, in the completeness .of his hon- 
ors, crowned with the enduring love of his 
those | 


countrymen, the sincere respect of 


who opposed, an'! the confidence of all who 
The life of Henry WItson | 
is ove typical of the best endeavors known 
to 
dregs of poverty, Weighted in all his earlier 


sustained him. 


American history. Born in the very | 
years with untoward conditions that hindered 
progress to education, culture, position, the 
Vice President became in their despite — 
perhaps because of them— one of our fore- 
most statesmen, a vigorous orator, a ripe 
publicist, whose enduring 


and scholarly 


fame will be preserved by the important 
contributions he has made to our historical 
literature. It may truthfully be said of him, 


he lived his life — not dreamedit. Few have 


been more honored and esteemed ; none more 
useful in his forty years of public activity, 
than Witson, the eighteenth Vice 


President of the United States. The Union 


Henry 
has lo-t the country a 
patriot of true and sterling integrity, and | 
the Republican party one of its most trusted | 
It 


| 

; . “ : | 
slightly paraphrasing Pope, that his was—_| 
| 

| 


a worthy servant, 


and sagacious leaders. mav be. said, 


** A firm, yet cautious mind: 
Sincere, though prudent; constant, yet resigned 3 
Honor unchanged, a principie profest: 
Fix*d to one side, yet moderate to the rest. 
An honest partisan, yet patriot, too, 
Just to his foe, and to his country true, 
Fill‘d with the sense of age, the fire of youth, 
A scorn of wrangling, yet a zeal for truth; 


A generous faith, from superstition free; 

A love to peace, and hate of slavery: 

Such this man was: who now from earth removed, 
At length enjoys the liberty he loved. ** 


In the January Rervusric a review of Mr. 
Witson’s life and services, as well as that of 


Senator O. 8. Fernry.of Conn., whose demise 





is also announced, will be given. | 
THANKSGIVING, 
a people are said to be 


The songs of 


means of swaying their opinions. ! 


, 


| Great Seal of the 
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Without doubt, there is truth in this, as wit- 














ness the effect of ‘Old John Brown.’ or 
of a people are also typical, indicating, as 
“We'll rally round the Flag Boys,’’ ‘* The 
Bonnie Blue Flag,’’ or better still, ‘‘ The 


Star Spangled Banner.’”? Bat the holidays 
we trace back their origin, the sentiments 
or influences that have been most enduring. 
The Puritan ‘* Thanksgiving ” remarka- 
ble illustration of the deep hold a genuine 





}inspiration possesses. Its continned and 
general observance justifies a claim that 
| been made, and that is, that the American 


cheracter is one deeply imbred with reli- 
i Perhaps not with a mark- 





gious reverence. 
ed love of worshipful forms. or 1 
the but better still, bearing the 
deeper underlying spirit of worship that 
accepts unquestioningly the presence of the 


he love of 


] 
creeds, 





Diviue in man and society, as well as in na- 
ture and her laws. The literature of 
“Thanksgiving Day ’’ is often notable, and 
worthy preservation. We have seen nothing 


more quaintly simple and eloquent than the 


following from Governor Bagley’s scholarly 


pen: 


In the Name and hy the Authority of the 
Michigan— Thanksgiving Proclamation. 


State 


of 

In 1636 it was enacted by Plymouth Colo- 
ny, that it be in the power of the Governor 
to order days of Thanksgiving as occasion 
might offer. 

‘This expression of the reverent gratitude 
of our fathers has woven THANKsGIVING-DAy 
into our natonal life. 

In compliance with this hallowed custom, 
I, Joun J. Baciey, Governor of the State of 
Michigan, do recommend to the People of 
this State, the observance of Tiurnspay, No- 
VEMBER 25th, as a day of ‘THANKservinc and 
Praise. On that day let us put behind us 


jthe labor and toil of the year, and in our 






respective places of worship, and by -our 
hearth-stones, reverently acknowledge our 


dependence upon our Heavenly Father. 


| Let our gratitude be shown bv a broad chari- 


tv for our neigbbor, full and free, remember- 
ing, ‘that only the foolish ask, is this one of 


‘To the noble, 


us, or an outside. person ? 
the whole world is a family.” 
in testimony whereof, I have hereunto 


set my hand and caused to be applied the 
State of Michigan. Done 
at the city of Lansing, this sixth day of No- 


|} vember, in the year of our Lord, one thou- 


sand eight hundred and severty-five, of the 
lndependence of the United States of Ameri- 
ca the one hundredth. 

By the Governor : 


JOHN J. BAGI 





Phe 859 
Kk. G. D. Honpen, 


Secretary of State. 
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EXECUTIVE AND DI 
THE EXECUTIVE. 
NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 

In accordance with a practice at once wise 
and beautiful, we have been accustomed, as 
the year is drawing toa close, to devote an 
occasion to an humble expression of thanks 
to Almighty God for ceaseless and distin- 
guished benetits bestowed upon us as a na- 
tion, and for His mercies and protection 
during the coming year. Amid the rich and 
free enjoyment of all our advantages, we 
should not forget the source from which they 
are derived, and extend our obligations to 
the Kather of All Mercies. We have full 
reason to renew our thanks to Almighty God 
for favors bestowed upon us during the past 
year. By His continuing mercy, civil and 
religious liberty have been manntained; 
peace has reigned within our borders ; labor 
and enterprise have produced their merited 
rewards, and to His watchful providence we 
are indebted for security from pestilence and 
other national calamities. Apart from the 
other national blessings, each individual 
among us has occasion to thoughtfully recall 
and devoutly recognize the favors and pro- 
tection which he has enjoyed. 

Now, therefore, I, Ulysses 8. Grant, Pres- 
ident of the United States, do recommend 
that, on Thursday, the 25th day of Novem- 
ber, the people of the United States, from 
their accustomed vocations, do assemble in 
their respective places of worship, and in 
such form as may seem most appropriate in 
their own hearts, offer to Almighty God their 
acknowledgments and thanks for all His 
mercies, and their humble prayers for the 
continuance of His divine favor, 
whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 
eaused the seal of the United States to be 
aflixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 27 
day of Gctober, in the year of our Lord 1875, 
and of the independence of the United States, 
the one hundredth. 

U.S. GRANT, President. 

Haminron Fisn, Secretary of State. 








TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


In witness | 


{PARTMENT DOINGS. 


sale of stamps and the commissions alowed 
thereon; also the number and value of 
stamps for special taxes, tobacco, cigars» 
snuff, distilled spirits and fermented li zuors 
issued monthly to collectors during the fisca 
year; also showing the territorial distribur 
tion of internal revenue from various sources 
in the United States for esch fiscal year from 
June 30, 1864. to June 30, 1875, inclusive; 
also the aggregate receipts from each collec- 
tion district, State and Territory for the fiscal 
year from June 30, 1863, to 1575, inclusive, 
and the total collections from each specific 
source of revenue for the same fiscal y ars; 
the receipts from special taxes under the act 
of June 6. 1872, in each collection district, 
State and Territory for the special tax year 
ended April 30, 1875; abstracts of reports of 
the District Attorneys concerning suits and 
prosecutions under the internal revenue laws 
during the fiscal year, and an abstract of 
seizures of property for violation of the in- 
ternal revenue laws for the year. The Com- 
missioners goes into an extensive history of 
the internal revenue system of the United 
States and the British excise system, not- 
ing the identity of subjects of taxation in 
Great Britian with those of this country be- 
fore the internal revenue system of the 
United States had been reduced to its present 
limits, and exhibiting statements showing 
the amount of revenue collected, excise and 
stamps in the United States during the year 
ended March 31, 1475, expressed in pounds 
sterling and in United States money, from 
which, the Commissioner says, it may be 
some consolation to know that, grievous as 
are our burdens laid upon such of our popu- 
lation of 42,000,000 or more, as consume the 
| articles taxed by our internal revenue laws, 
jthe British public, numbering less by one- 





o7th | fourth than our people, paid under their 


lexcise laws during the year encing March 
131, 1875, taxes, measured gold of the United 
|States, to the amount of $183,962,750.56, 
lazainst $110,545,154.23 paid in currency by 
|the people of this country during the fiscal 
| year which ended June 30, 1875. This com- 
; parison, if it does not reconcile such as find 
i fault with our system as oppressive and vexa- 





THE ANNUAL REPORTS—YNTERNAL REVENUE— | tious, should modify ther complaints, since 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER FOR THE YEAR 


it is apparent that a given amount of taxes 


ENDING JUNE 30, 1875. |from some source must, under all cirewm- 


The report of the Commissioner of Interna! 
Revenue exhibits tables showing the receipts | 


stances, be raised to defray the necessary ex- 
peuses of the Government to discharge its 


from each specific source of revenue, and/obligations and maintain the public credit. 
the amounts refunded in each collection dis-| At best it is s show of means, and all reasen- 
trict, State and Territory of the United States 
for the fiscal year; alsothe number and value | 
of internal revenue stamps ordered monthly 
by the Commissioner, the receipts from the 


able men will agree that in laying taxations, 
articles of luxury should be preferred to 
articles of necessity, and that the tax should 
be placed upon the product in the hands of 
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the manufacturers or producers, so that, as in 
case of customs duties, it left a matter of 
choice who shall reimburse the manufacturer 
or importer the taxes he has paid. 

THE RECEIPTS FOR THREE YEARS. 

The report shows that the actual amount 
of receipts into the Treasury from all sources 
trom and after June 30, 1861, to June 30, 
1874, exclusive of loans and Treasury notes, 
was as follows: 


is 
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3eginning with the year 186, there has 
been a continuous repeal, gaining on year by 
year, of such internal taxes as were most op- 
pressive, or at least as gave rise to most coim- 


plaint, until at present, but few subjects of 


taxation remain. The taxes are now levied 
upon distilled spirits, fermented liquors, 
manufactured tobacco, snuff and cigars, upon 
articles embraced in schedule, upon such oc- 
cupations, upon banks, checks, deposits, 
circulations and capital of banks. In a table 
exhibiting the sums collected during the 
several fiscal vears ranging from 1867 to 1875 
inclusive. it appears that the collections dur- 
ing the fiscal vear ending June 30.1874, were 

$102, 644,746.98, while the collections for the 
year ending June 30, 1875, were $110,545,- 
154.23, the collections for the former year 
having been, in consequen 
repealed from year to year, than any 
single year since the system went into opera- 
tion, except the first —1863—when the col- 
lections were $41,005,192.93. The increase 
during the last fiscal year is owing, in purt, 
to the increase of duties laid by the act of 
March 3, 1875, upon distilled spirits, manu- 
factured tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, and 
in part to the taxes collected under 
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that it became generally known through the 
proceedings in Congress that an incre: in 
the rate of the tax would probably be made, 
and distillers, in order to realize the benefit 
of the increase, withdrew from bonded ware- 
houses, upon payment of the taxes at seventy 
cents a gallon, 5,430,021 gallons in the month 
of January, 1874, andthe enormous quantity 

§ gallons in February foilowing, 


of 11,504.35 





e 





leaving still in the bonded warehouses, over 
7.000.000 gallons of spirits on March 3, 1875, 
the day whe nn the increase of the tax from 


cents per gallon was made 
these “spirits were 
given, to remain 
year before 
have been, and 


seventy to ninety 
by Congress.. By law 
allowed, after a bond was 
in the distillery warehouse, 
withdrawal, and these spirits 





one 


still continue to be, placed on the market, 
subject only to the former duty of seventy 
cents per gallon. Had these spirits been 








subjected, those manufactured after 
March 3, 18 to a tax of ninety cents per 
gallon, the difference in the two rates would 





7), 


have yielded to the Treasury after the entire 
withdrawal from bond at least $1,400,000, 
THE RECEIPTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR. 
The net amount of receipts from all 
sources of internal revenue during the last 
fiscal year, in the several States, is given as 


follows : 


4,591,856. 77 


'. G66, 10 


Mis-ouri. .. 


$111,816. 41 
Dose 
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repeale 2d, extraordinary efforts having been | 


put forth by tbe Internal Revenue Office to 


collect the delinquent taxes due from banks | 


and other corpora- 
legacies and 
showing 


and bankers, railroads, 
tions, and taxes due on incomes, 
successions. A statement is given, 
the receipts under the act of March 3, 1875, 
up to, and inclusive of .fune 30, 1875, from 
the different articles subject to an incre: used 





tax, which were distilled spirits, ci ; 
cigarettes, and manufactured tobacco, show- 
ing a total tax returned of $3,203,818.8! 





The tax returned upon distil’ed spirits was 
$1,779, 799.85, and 
that it will, doubtles 
that the increased amount reali 
tilled spirits during that period—March 3, 
1875, to June 30,187 1. The 
explanation, however, 


the Commissioners says 
, be amatter of surprise, 
zed from dis- 





sO sine 





5—was 





Minnesota 228 352.45 W yoming... 11,942. ii 
Mis issippi 96 085.3 


38 

The results thus shown do not indicate 
that the States paying the largest amounts of 
internal revenue pay in proportion to their 


lrelative population or wealth, nor that the 


consumption of their tax paid commodities 
within their limits is in proportion to the 
amount produced, nor that they excel in 
general manufacturing enterprise. On the 
contrary, they rather show that whiskey is 
distilled in larger degree in the corn-growing 
districts ; brandies in the fruit districts ; that 
fermented liquors are brewed in sections of 
the country where barley abounds, or in 
centres where that portion of our foreign 
population, who preter them as a beverage, 


is found in the fact |are found in largest numbers, and that to_ 
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bacco, cigars, &c., are manufactured princi- 
pally in, or near the tobacco-growing regions. 
re cities. fortunate in their location, as 
accessible from ail parts of the country by 
water and rail, constitute an exception to the 
general rule, since the manufacture of the 
raw materials is carried on largely there 
Without mach reference to the localities 
where those materials are produced, unless, 
indeed, the cost of transportation on bulky 
articles, entering into the manufacture, prove 
a hindrance to successful competition with 
the rural districts. New York is a notable 
example, yielding last year 315,000,000 of 
revenue, It is neither a great corn nor to- 
bacco-growing State. The city of New York 
is the point where most of the excisable com- 
modities are produced, except whiskey. This 
is not made, to any extent, on account of the 
cost of bringing corn from the West, and the 
difficulty of successtul competition with Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee, 
in the manufacture of that article. The 
number of distilleries registered during the 
year ending Jane 30, 1875, was 4.736, and 
the number operated, 4,608. Of the number 
operated, 656 were grain distilleries, seven 
were molasses distilleries, and 3,945 were 
fruit distilleries. 
WHISKEY FRAUDS. 

Public attention has been often called 
within the past few months, to extensive 
frauds committed in certain Jocalities upon 
the revenue by distilleries and rectifiers of 
distilled spirits. The Commissioner says: 
‘*T propose, briefly as I can, to give an ac- 
count: first, of the cheeks, guards and pro- 
tections against frauds established by law; 
second, of the manner in which whiskey 
frauds, so-called, lately exposed, were per- 
petrated upon the Government: third, the 
extent of these frauds; fourth, the checks 
recently established vent a recurrence 
of the same; fifth, ‘st the legislation 
which, in my opinion, is necessary to insure 
a fuller collection in the future of taxes upon 
distilled spirits. 

“rst. —The system of surveillance now in 
force at all distilleries to insure that none of 
the product may escape taxation, is based 
upon the presumption that all local officers 
are honest, amt where such is the case, it 
works admirably, and does insure the collec- 
tion of tax upon every gallon of spirits pro- 
duced by the distiller. It could hardly be 
expected, however, that among every twenty- 
hree hundred storekeepers and gaugers, 
some would not prove dishonest, especially 
since there is always near them, in the per- 
son of the distiller, if he happen to be an un- 
scrupulous man, a tempter to move them by 
bribes. In order, therefore, to effectually 
prevent fraud, it is necessary to establish a 
system that shall surely detect it, and that, 









































shall be followed by certain and severe pen- 





alties. With thé distiller it is a matter of 
dollars and vents, so that if the risk in com- 
mitting fraud is made so great that it does not 
pay, he will not only be honest himse/f, but 
will inform on others as a matter of self- 
protection. 

TY GAUGING SYSTEM. 

The present system may be described 
brieliv as follows: A storekeeper is assigned 
to every distillery, whose duty it is to re- 
cord the time of the filling and of the empty- 
ing of every mash tub, to weigh every pound 
of grain that is used in the mash, and to see 
that the law is strictly complied with. The 
cistern-room, where the spirits are received, 
is placed in charge of a gauger. who de- 
termines the exact quantity produced and 
the gauge of each barrel into which the 
spirits are drawn. The pipes from the still 
to the cistern-room are continuous, so that 
the distiller has no aceess to the spirits until 
after they are gauged and the quantity de- 
termined. Each barrel tilled in the cistern- 
room must be serially numbered, beginning 
with No. 1, and running consecutively with- 
out duplication, A warehouse stamp must 
then be affixed to the barrel, which stamp 
has also aserial number never dupiicated, 
and shows the number of barrel, contents in 
proof and wine gallons, name of gauger and 
date of affixing. The barrel so marked is 
then placed in a warehouse on the distillery 
premises, where it can remain not to exceed 
one month without a warehousing bond, or 
not to exceed one year when such a bond is 
given. When the package is to be with- 
drawn, the Collector furnishes, on applica- 
tion and after payment of the tax, a tax- paid 
stamp, which is filled in with the same 
number of the package, proof and wine 
gallons as appears on the warehouse stamp, 
and has itself another distinctive — serial 
number which is never duplicated. The 
package of spirits is now ready for market, 
and is so marked and branded as to enable 
any revenue officer to identify it wherever 
found, since no other package can exist 
legally with the same numbers, marks and 
brands. The distiller is required to keep a 
book in which he records a full deseript! on 
of each package, specifying all the ma'ks 
and brands apove specified, and the name of 
the party to whom each package is sold. 
The purchaser is required to keep a book 
which records a like description ofthe pack- 
age, and states both from whom it was pur- 
chased and to whom he sells it. A complete 
record is thus kept of the whereabouts of 
each package of spirits until it is dumped 
for rectilication or reaches the consumer. 

THE SYSTEM OF CHECKS. 

The system of checks as applied to recti- 

fiers is as foilows: A rectifier is permitted 
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to rectify spirits bought by him and place | 


the same upon the market under a rectilier’s 
stamp. When he purchases the spirits and 
is ready to duinp for rectification he makes 
out a full descr iption ofthe pack bres, giving 
all serial numbers, date of original gauge 
and name of the distiller producing the 
spirits, and sends a notice of intention to 
rectify the same to the Collector, who at once 
details a gauver to examine and 
spiri It is this ganger’s duty also to see 
the packages emptied and the stamps de- 








egauge the 





stroyed, and to certify the fact on the face of 
the rectifier’s notice. An account is opened 
with each rectifier, in which he is credited 
with the total proof gallons of spirits so 
dumped and charged with the total pi 
l- 


gallons covered by reetiliers’ stamps vi: 











root 
) ved 
on Spirits enueed out of his caine cas nt. 
The C ollector is not allowed to issue rectiti- 
ers’ stamps for a number of proof gallons in 





excess Of the number wh as 1 as lumped by 
the rectifier and gauger, as above indicate 1. 
It is thus apparent that ifall the oflicers 
were hoiest, the above described check 
would eifectuaily prevent any spirits being 
nad not paid the 
proper tax. To perpetrate fraud, the dis- 
tiller must first obtain the consent, of the 
storekeeper, to use more grain than 
vey calls for. It has been proven by expe 


rience that a fermentation that will produce 
the I: 





sold in the market that 


tis Sur- 








t vield of spirits from grain. 


cannot be made in less than forty-cight 
hours. The regulations, therefore, allow 


this time for fermentation, and forbid 





than one filimg of the tubs in seventy 
hours, thus requiring the tubs to remaiz 
pty for twenty-four hours. If, however 
distiller wil 
quick yerst,’ 
fer 

time, though 
This he can 





| prepare whatis known as 





mentation ntvy-four hours or less 








his pro lu 


the consent 





were being complied 





his books : 





With, the distiller makes two fermen 
Where one is allowed, and then has 
double the quantity of spirits that 





show pre Phe distiller 


illicit product on hand does not 








upon the market in the only way possible— 
that is, by the re-use of stamps, since the de- 
tection of a sinele package so duplicated 


would subject sinh to the severe penalties of 
thelaw. Jle must, therefore, 


1 
€ i 
who, evenit detected, 


wl t 


1 to his 


assistince the rectifier, 
is dealt with much more leniently by the 
law, while the difiiculties incurred in detect- 
ing him aremuch greater than in the ease 
of the distiller. ‘To make the transier of 
illicit spirits, from the distillery to the recti 
fying-house, the gaunger in charge of the 
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cistern-room must either permit barrels to 
| be filled and surreptitiously removed without 
stamps, or he must atlix sti amps which ha 

once been used. If the spirits were removed 
to the rectifying house without stamps, no 


notice of rectification describing t 





conld be sent to the Collector, and therefore 
it could be had by which to obtain 


rectifiers’ stamps. 








‘WO REMEDIES FOR THE DIFFICULTY. 

Two methods of surmountir this diffi- 
culty have been in vogue. The first was 
made possible by the fact that rectitier’s 





stamps have heretofore beer so prepared 
that each stamp could protect any number 
is Which the gauger chose to fill in 
This character of fraud will be best indicated 
by an illustration: A certain rec r buys 


yone hundred packages 





of valle 





from a disiiller, 
of tax paid spi 
i 


proof ga loins toed. Ile files with the Col- 





containing, say forty 


lector the 


descriptive notice above mien- 
tioned, and asks foran issue of rectifi 





stamps to’cover 4,000 gallons of spiri 


rectification. A gauger is detailed to gauge 
these spirits out of the rectifying tubs, 
carrying with hin a bi sour of blank stamps 
to be filled up according to the contents of 
each package. The reports on a 





prescribed form that the rectificr has placed 


the 4,000 LUO pa tkaves, con- 
‘eturns the 


cordanve 





stubs of the stamps, filled up in ac 





with this statement. The ] res so repre- 


sented are atterwards found to contain, s 








gallons e and the stamps thereon 


fled up in accordance therewith, so that 
only fifty of the stamps were used to 


tht spirits,’? and under 








cover of the remaining 550 stamps 25,000 


vallons of illicit spirits are placed upon the 








i 
market, This case is by no means an ex- 
treme one, but isa fair samble of what was 
the constant practice in the districts 
specified. Second.—The ot her favorite y 
of placi illict s itson theimarket may be 





illustrated thus: e distiller sends to the 


rectifying house a number of barrels of 
its, upon which the tax has been regu- 
7 


paid, The descriptive netice aforesaid 


led, and a gauger detailed, who reports 





the stumps destroyed ; whereas, the fact is, 


that the stamps are not actually destroyed ; 





h the stamps un- 
id re- 


either the packages, wit 





— are returned to the distiller 


filled with illicit spirits, or the stamps are 





rem os and placed by the distiller, or ree 





its upon which 
no tax has been pai ‘hese barrels are 


tifler, on other barr 


sent to the rectilier him shipped to 





it market withoht 





some dist: 


record of the transaction on his Govern ment 





books. A modification of this forin of bi 


consists in the rectilier’s filling a savely 
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fictitious notice containing a 
spirits which he has never 


description of | 
received and | 


emptying in place thereof an equal quantity | 


Ways 


dis- 


one of the two 
frauds recently 
covered have been committed, and the 
ernment has lost thereby at least $4,000,000 


of illicit spirits. In 
bed all 





2} 7 Les 
avove caescr 


in the last two years. The frands have 
mainly been carried on at four plaves, 
namely, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago and 


Evansville, and all at dist illeries producing 
what is known as ** highwines. This class 
of spirits does not require ageing, as doe 
the fine sour mash whiskey made for drink- 
ing purposes. It consequently does not ex- 
cite suspicion to find highwines on 
market to-day that were produced yesterday. 


This rapid transfer from the distillery to the | 


market affords facilities for the re-use of 
stamps which is scarcely feasible with the 
whiskeys that require a year’s warehousing 
before being ready for market, since it would 
be prima facie evidence of fraud if a dis- 
tiller of fine whiskeys would not take ad- 
vantage of the year 
allows his spirits to remain in 
without payment of tax. If once in ware- 
house the Government is sure of its tax, 
hence the comparatively small amount of 
fraud in places producing fine 
whiskeys. why fraud 
in these whiskeys cannot be p 
may be stated that rule they do not re- 
quire rectification, and the frauds above in- 
dicated cannot be committed without the aid 
of the rectifier. 


discovered 
Asa further reason 


asa 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
ANNUAL EEPORTS—THE LAND OFFICE= 
COMMISSION BURDETTE’S REPORT. 

The report of Commissioner Burdette, of 
the General Land Office, contains the follow- 
ing statement of the business of his bureau, 


THE 











during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1875: 
Disposals or public iands by ordinary ACTes. 
cash sales 745,061 













Milit: 
under various acts 137,020 | 
Homestead entries .. Sebeeeeiin 2,3 6,057 


Timber cuiture entries. 4) 4, 
Agricultural Coll 


Certified to ra ‘pe 








Lands approved to tates as sw ip .. 21 
Certified for az ricultural co leges Risen 1 | 
Certified for common schovls..... 2... | 





ied for universities... 
Internal improvement k 








PROV AD SSURLOS sic as ssbb sinw cea es ee 
Sioux half-breed scrip locations ...... 
WMDs sn tehneesenseees see seeeawe 
Disposals for previous year ..........- 
Decrease of disposals........-....+5- 2. 4650, 601 


various heads 
sand Territo- 


Total cash receipts under 
‘Potal area of land, 


$1,784,001 2 








1,834.72 


1,856 
25,077, 5 


ed durirg the fise: 
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Previously surveyed, ......... mee e 654, 175, 
Total surveyed to June 30, 1875........ 68), 253 "04 
Leaving to be surveyed......cccssssees 1, 154,471, 762 


Gov- | 


place 
| inviting to 
| settlements, 


is found 
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The falling off, as compared with the year 
immediately preceding, in entries, as evi- 
denced by appropriations of public lands, un- 
der the Homestead and Timber Culture laws, 
to be $1,501,880 26. This result may 
be attributed, in a large degree, to the devas. 
tations of grasshoppers, accompanied, in some 
. by unusual drouszht in iocalities most 
homestead and timber culture 
to which causes must be added 


| the falling off of immigration and the general 
| business depression. 


| there 


the | 


which the Government | 
warchouse | 
} Management of 


Tpe trated, it | 


| Summer. 


| along the streams on the plains below. 


the Commissioner 
will be a steady diminution in the 
future in this class of entries, because, in the 
locations most desirable for such settlement, 
on account of the fertility of the soil and 
character of climate, the lands have largely 
passed to private ownership. The building 
or railroads has induced settlement to the 
full, and perhaps beyond, profitable market- 
ing of products. The purchase of this land 
in private ownership will thus be stimulated 
by the lack of desirable land for settlement 
which is now owned by the Government. 


In the judgment of 


discusses the problem of the 
the mountain timber lands, 
and points out many difficulties and many 
ends to be attained, without presenting a 
detinite method of solution. This land is not 
and sold under existing laws, and 
and miners who need timber are 
necessarily trespassers on the domain of the 
United States. No attention is paid to the 
preservation of a proper proportion of the 
timber, which is necessary to prevent the too 
rapid melting of snows which supply the 
mountain streams, which, in their natural 
condition, are gradually fed throughout the 
Timber on the western mountains 
and when once cut off may 
never be renewed. The destruction of the 
mountain forests wiil greatly disturb the 
conditions of the water supply to settlements 
One 
Government shall 
lands and sell the 


The report 


surveyed 


settlers 








is slow of growth, 


that the 
the title to these 


estion is 


retain 








| timber under certain regulations and restric- 


| tions. 


' Commissioner 


This plan is dismissed as impracti- 
iuse it would be. impossible to 
eniorce the necessary conc litions. The sale 
of the lands outr ight to the miners and set- 
tlers near is suggested as better policy, be- 
cause these people would be interested in 
protecting themselves in their methods of 
using the timber and cutting it away. The 
recommends a change in the 
Homestead Jaws, because of the new condi- 
tions under which the law operates west of 
the one hundreth meridian. The legislation 
heretofore has been controlled and referred 
to the conditions of the arable belt of the 
continent. West of the one hundreth merid- 


cable, bees 


ian to the Cascade Range the country pre- 
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ments. The geological, climatic, and phys- 
ical conditions are all different. Agriculture, 
as understood in the valley of the Mississippi, 
has no existence. Irrigation is necessary to 
production. Only in limited areas can crops 
be secured without artificial methods of water- 
ing the soil under a system which would 
justity large expenditures and insure the 
utilization of all the water reaching the Valley 
from the mountain streams, and but a mere 
fraction of the whole area can be made fit for 
tillage. Llomestead lands cannot be honestly 











acquired except in the inundated valleys of 
That cultivation | 
and improvement requircd, which stand in | 


a few mountain streams, 
the place of price, are impossible, and if 
attempted, are without result. For the vast 
area of land arable by irrigation, sales shoulda 
be vuthorized in accordance with the necess- 
ities of the situation. Especially is this de- 
sirable along the large streams, where associ- 
ation of capital is necessary for profitable 
tillage. 

Much larger portions of this vast region are 
unfit for pasturage. The conditions are here 
also dillerent from the fertile belt. The 
quantity of land required for the pasturage 
of any given number of cattleis very greatly 
in excess of the ammount required in the fer- 
tile region of the continent. The excellence 
of the pasturage consists in the fact that the 
grasses, Which are slow growth and thin, re- 
tain their nutritive qualities throughout the 
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year, and the range is limited only by the | 


possibility of reaching suitable wintering 
places. ‘The system which restricts the sales 
tu quarter sections. in fact, withholds frou 
the lirgest remaining class of public 
lands. Here, too, as in the case of the 
mountain timber lands, the herders are com- 
pelled to trespass on the public domain, and 
conflicting clainis of rights to ranges will 
arise Which will hereattes prove very troub- 


lusome. 





sale 






The Commissioner gives this question a} 
5 { 


full discussion, and concludes that both pri- 
vate aud publie interests demand that the 
body of surveyed land within the ‘ Central 
Plateau,”’ so called, not embraced in the first 
bottom of the streams, and commonly known 
in the region where siiuated as the iwesa 
lands, be offered at the earliest possible date 
for cash purchase, and hereaiter that portion 
remaining unsold be made subject to private 
entry at 31.25 per acre. The recommenda- 
tion of the Commissioner is empathetic 
that the policy be adopted of resuming the 
public offering of land west of the LOOth 
meridian, embraced in the mesa or table and 
pasturage lands. The report will contain an 
important resume of the hisiory of the grants 
of public lands to railroad corporations, and 
will be accompanied by rain charts and 
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very different conditions for settle- | tables for the desert portion of the continent. 


public 


gives 


In this report, for the first time in a 
document, Commissioner Burdett 
intel.igent discussion of the new problems of 
national developement in the western half 
of the Continent. 


as 


BUREAU—REPORT OF 
SMITH. 

The dealings of the Government with thfe 
Sioux, made promivent.by the Red Cloud 
investigation and the gold discoveries in the 
Black Hilis, will receive special discussion. 
The Commissioner will reconrmend that, in 
order to avoid any possibility or suspicion of 
fraudulent transactions in the adininistration 
of Indian affairs, and that the bureau may 
be made more of an educational and civiliz- 
ing instrument, as much business as possible 
be taken away from it. He will recommend 
the abolition of the contract system, and 
that all purchases be made by the War De- 
partment; that the purchases of 
tents, farmiog and household utensils, cattle 
and horses, be made by the Quartermaster’s 
Departinent, and be transported under the 
direction of that departinent to the post; 
there inspected by officers of the Army ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and delivered into 
the agent’s hands, whose duty shall be 
simply to attend to their distribution ; that 
food in the way, 
alter purchase through the Commissary De- 
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clothing, 


the be distributed same 
[lis reasons for these recommen- 
dations are that the relations between the 
Indians and the agents, under the present 
system, are such that it makes the agent 
seen responsible for the quality of the tood, 
and the indians areso prone to complain and 


| find fault that the agent loses his moral in- 


fluence over them. 

The Biack Hills are treated of at length. 
The Commissiover relates the history of the 
Visit of the Sioux Indians here last spring, 


i} and the failure of the commission appointed 


to treat with them ior the relinquisiment of 
the Black Hills. Ile to the fact that 
there are 1,000 or more miuers already in 
the Sioux country, or on their w there, 
even in the face of the most stringent pro- 
hibitory orders trom the military authorities, 
and a number of huners are organized into 
an association for mutual protection, and 
have adopted laws and regulations; have 
staked out and reserved claims, in the rights 
in which they expect hereafter to be protect- 
ed by the Government. -In this complication 
the Commissioner thinks there is only one 
alternative for the Government: either to 
increase the military force so as to Compel 
a strict observance of the rights ot the Sioux, 
or to put such restrictions upon the exercise 
of the large bounty now granted to them by 
the Government, as to procure their assent 


refers 
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to the cession of the Black Hills country. 
Commissioner Smith thinks the experience 
of last summer proves the utter impractica- 
bility of keeping American citizens out of a 
country where gold exists. The occupation 
of the Hills by the white man is inevitable, but 
no reason exists for making this an occasion 
of wrong to the Sioux If the Sioux were 
independent and self-supporting, able to de- 
mand that hereafter the United States Gov- 
ernment should leave them alone in the pos- 
session of their own country, and until 1595 
of such annuities as the treaty of 1868 guar- 
antees them, there would be a 
wrong, Which is not now so clear, in persist- 
ently asking for a portion of their country. 
As the original proprietors of the land, and 
occupants ia perpetuam by formal contract on 
the part of the United States, the Sioux 
would be entitled to be let alone, but the 
They are not capable 


facts are otherwise. 
the 


of self-support, and the withdrawal of 
Governimeit rations fora single season would 
them to starvation or to live by ma- 
rauding While the Government continues 
to appropriate for the maintcnance of the 
Sioux Iudians a sum of one and a quarter 
millions of dollars annually, in excess of all 
amouyts stipulated by treaty, the Sioux are 
not in a condition to ask to be let alone. If 
the Government is obliged, by considerations 
ot humanity and for the protection of the 
frontier, to supply the necessities of the In- 
dians, they may properly be asked that the 
shall have an equivalent in 
gold fields. Cession produced in this man- 
ner, Commissioner Siuith would 
preferable to a continuation of the present 
The Com- 

lation be 


reduce 


Goverhiment 


thinks, be 


disturbed Condition of atfairs. 

missioner will recommend that les 
sought fom Congress, oiferiug a iuil equiv- 
alent for the country lying between the north 
and south forks of the Cheyenne river, in 
Dakota, and for the relinguishment of what- 
ever rights the Sioux may bave to the Big 
Horn Mountains, in Wyoming, and on the 
condition that the bounty of the Goverument 
be part of the con- 
they be made fully 
receipt of rations by 
the Government to 


these indians 


in f 


sideration; and that 


aware tliat rtlie 


them 


any i 


would be heid by 
be an acceptance of the terms offered. 
iil recommend strong- 


hose persons known 


The Commissioner wi 
yr the expulsion of all 

**squaw men’’— the white husbands of 
squaws—from the Indian reservations, and 
the removal of the Spotted Tail and Red 
Cloud Agencies to the Missouririver. lie 
will also recommend that the Iudians be 
compelled to labor in return tor the rations 
given them by the Government. To obtain 
these results three things must be done, and 
Commissioner Smith recommends: First— 
To increase appropriations for the next two 
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years in order to pay expenses of removal. 
These appropriations, after two years, the 
Commissioner thinks, may be steadily less- 
ened until they cease altogether. Second— 
The Commissioner thinks that, to secure 
these objects, there must be a hearty co-op- 
eration of the War Department. Third—In 
order to aiford a suitable location for the 
Red Cloud and Spotted Tail agencies, the 
removal of the Ponca Indians from their 
present reservation, which is in the Sioux 
country, will be necessary. The Poncas can 
be consolidated with the Omahas, a kindred 
tribe on the reservation of the latter, in 
Nebraska, and they have already consented 
to the removal. 

The reports of the agents on the river tha 
have been received at the office, indicate th: 
it is possible to civilize the Sioux, provider 
a suitable country can be found for their oc- 
cupation, and the Government and its agenis 
can be patient. At the Cheyenne agency 
bands of Indians, which, three years age 
were as intractable and impatient of Jabe 
as Spotted Tail and his immediate followers 
now are, have been induced to erect lo 
houses and open farms, to such an exte 
that the agent is able to report a large nur. 
ber of Indian families living in houses like | 
civil zed people, a large number of male In- 
dians who are Jaboring at civilized pursuits 
with theirown hands, anda large proportion 
of the Indian chiltven in schools. 

The Comiissioner will recommend that 





Indians living within the limits of theo, 
ganized States be transferred to the care 
those States, and the bureau be relieve i « 
them. He gives the following reasons f 
this recommendation : Indians 
becoming civilized to a great degree, a 
will soon make attempts to become citizens. 
They be classified with the wild In-; 
dians, and the same system of government 
and treatment does not apply to both. U2 


These 


cannot 


thinks the States can care for them with less 
expense and with greater beneilit to the In- 
dians than if they remained under the care, 


of t 


he General Government. 

in New York, in round numbers, 
Indians on reservations forty mile; 
long and from one to five miles wide; in 
Wisconsin, about 7,000 Indians on vast res- 
in Michigan, 8,000 ; in Minnesota, 
In each of the Indians own 
which, if judiciously man- 
them all, and would 


6.000 


ervations ; 
6.000, se States 
property enough, 
aged, would 
leave them farms, 


educate 


town sites, &c. 
: os : 

Iris probably not generally known that 
Pins [X.—now in his eighty-fourth ycar— 
has already buried more than a hundred car- 
dinals, part of them created by his predeces- 
sors, and the rest named by himself since he 


came into office. 











